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Belinda, hesitatingly; ‘that is, I think you 
Stlargaret. ae right in going; but I wish your oo 
— S parture might be deferred.” 
Rupert Wayne stooped to pick up the soarlet ° Mr. Wayne cleared his voice with a slight 
bean flowers which had fallen from her hair. > cough— 


“ Margaret,” he said gently. ¢ ‘I have been abroad, as you well know,” 
Miss Grey’s face looked white and haughty 2 he began, “travelling with my invalid mother, 
as she averted it from his steady gaze. Ssince these troubles broke out. When I laid 


“T cannot breathe here,” at length she said, her ashes in the little English burial ground 
in a quick, nervous manner, “these heavy > #t Florence, I hurried homeward to add my 
vines keep the air out. I shall go up the( mm to those already raised against the trait- 
mountain for laurel,” . tes of our country. Shall I turn laggard 

Mr. Wayne would have held her back, but ( now?” 
she broke away half passionately, and hurried) Miss Belinda raised her hands pleadingly— 
down the long garden walks. Some one calledS ‘‘ Heaven knows I do not wish that,” she 
to her from an upper hall window, but she2said. She drew a step nearer, and her voice 
kept steadily onward, her fresh morning dress § sank as she said, in hurried tones, ‘ Margaret, 
brushing the dew from the English violets,’?as you know, is a Southerner. She has two 
clustering at the edges of the flower-beds. brothers fighting in the Confederate army. 

Miss Grey’s Aunt Belinda came quickly (Nevertheless she was loyal to the North until 
down the staircase, the spotless strings of ie old college friend Harry Gambier, so 
morning cap fluttering behind her. ¢worked upon her fiery impulsiveness as to 

“Impetuous like her father,” she said, step- 2 poison her mind, and set her fiercely against 
ping out upon the cool veranda, and laying ( us.” 
her hand on Rupert Wayne’s arm. ‘Where? Mr. Wayne started, the red blood mounted 
is she going?’ she asked, observing that $ to his forehead. 

Margaret had struck into a by-path. ‘His grounds join ours,” Miss Belinda con- 

“She has taken a freak to go up the moun-Stinued. ‘‘You can see the house through 
tain. I came to beg an explanation of her? those young beeches. He has been over here 
conduct last evening.” practising and singing with Margaret ever 

Miss Belinda’s kind countenance grew since he bought the place.” 3 
troubled. She fidgeted a moment with her} Mr. Wayne bit his lip as though to keep 
cap strings. down bitter words. His cheek wore a deeper 

“Then she does net know that you must leave Shue, and his eyes flashed when he did speak. 
our village early to-morrow morning ?” “I wrote Gambier from Vienna,” he said, 

“She gave me no chance of telling her.” Sstomiy, ‘where I first heard of his defection, 

“TI wish it could. be otherwise,” said Miss‘ and implored him for God’s sake not to desert 
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the old flag; a reply came—cool, insolent, Saag re auntie—he will die, and it is my 
scornful. I penned one more word to him,5 fault. I have been so cruel to him.” 
thenceforth we were to be as strangers, as Ie Miss Belinda brushed the blinding tame 
could never press the palm of a traitor. I need from her eyes, and tried «to read on com- 
no explanation now’of Margaret’s conduct last « posedly. 
evening—her vehemence and passion, in de- ¢ “I wish your cousin Edgar had written us 
elaring that if I still determined joining the sooner,” she said, slipping the letter into her 
army, she would consider our engagement null¢ pocket, and vainly striving to hide her anxiety 
and void. I must go up the mountain instantly‘ from Margaret’s watchful eyes. 
in search of her. She must listen now to whatc ‘‘We must go to Washington, auntie. I want 
I have to say.” >to hear Rupert aay, before the worst comes, 
“She is wilful and passionate, and is in no< that he forgives me.’’ Margaret came and laid 
mood to bear reproaches. Rupert, Rupert, do > her blanched cheek upon her aunt’s shoulder. 
not be harsh with her; she loves you,” Miss$ Miss Belinda bent over the quiet face, and 
Belinda exclaimed, half frightened at his stern? pressed a kiss with unsteady lips upon her 
set features. “niece’s forehead, and the two came out from 
‘‘Her love for me should have proved ac under the shadows of the old trees, and walked 
shield against the shafts of doubt aimed at her’ silently towards the house. 
loyalty by Gambier,” said Mr. Wayne, bitterly. ¢ ‘‘ The worst will soon come,” the Washing- 
‘His false friendship, or my love—she shall 2 ton physician had said to Mrs. Clive, a gentle 
choose which ever she will.” He sprang down‘ ° widow lady, who had begged the privilege of 
the steps, and was soon lost to view. 2 administering at the sick bed of her friend’s 
Two hours ofterwards, Margaret Grey swung) son. ‘Even should he be conscious when 
open the wicket gate, and walked slowly past~ awakening, nothing but a miracle could save 
the flower beds, and into the house. Missvhim.” So the fiat had gone forth. Quietly 
Belinda looked up breathlessly from her work-¢ Mrs. Clive put back the delicate drapery which 
basket into Margaret’s white, resolute face, ¢ fell around the bed, and gazed through a 
and asked no questions, but sighed softly to ¢ blinding mist in her soft gray eyes, at Helen 
herself the remainder of the day. ¢ Wayne’ s son, thinking how widely apart the 
Mr. Gambier was absent about this time, ¢ mother and son would sleep the last dreamlees 
adding to his choice collection of minerals. 2 sleep. 
Margaret missed their daily practising and> The sick man lay in a stupor. 
frequent rides, and for want of occupation ¢ ‘When will he be conscious ?” she asked of 
took to walking into the village after the S the kind, watchful physician. 
letters. g “At any moment. I have a patient on the 
One morning Miss Belinda was in the old’ next hall, and will return almost immedi- 
park belonging to her estates, and seeing ‘ ately,” he whispered, cautiously. 
Margaret coming up the steep road leading A soft tap sounded at the door. The physi- 
from the village, walked on to meet her. ness cian answered it ; and remained several seconds 
ing footsteps, Margaret raised her drooped ¢ on the outside. When he reéntered the room, 
face. 2@ young lady was with him. She had evidently 
“Margaret! darling! what has happened ans removed her bonnet in haste, for the soft 
Miss Belinda exclaimed, in a frightened voice. ¢ bands of hair were disarranged. Her face 
She hastily untied the young girl’s hat to giveS was young and sweet, save for a look of un- 
her more air. ‘rest, which shadowed it. The physician 
Margaret’s white lips moved slowly. ° solated to a chair close to the bedside. She 
“Must Rupert die, Aunt Belinda? Is God‘ walked steadily towards it, and sat down, 
eruel—will He take him from me?” 2 fastening her eyes as if forever, upon the sick 
“My child, my child, what makes you talk‘ man’s face. By and by the unrest faded, and 
so wildly ?” ¢@ wretched hopelessness settled upon her 
“Will he die auntie? must he die,” she re-$ countenance. 
peated in a frightened whisper. $ Mrs. Clive’s heart ached for the fair, silent 
“No, my darling, no,” said Miss Belinda, girl, whom she surmised to be the Margaret 
huskily, taking from Margaret’s nerveless( Rupert Grey had raved so constantly about, 
fingers a crumpled letter. (when his fever had been at its heighth. Mar- 
Margaret wrung her hands despairingly. ‘ garet had been cruel, she had learned from those 
“He is stricken down with brain fever at wild ravings, and she searched the young, fair 
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face before her with compassionate, womanly ¢ 
tenderness, and read naught there, save ve $ One of the Silany. 
mute anguish of an unavailing remorse. ¢ 
« Let her be the first to speak to him, should? ‘‘Joseph shot the 81st. Killed instantly. 
he become conscious,” the physician whispered, 5 Have body here—will get it home.” 
his mouth close to Mrs. Clive’s ear. The? So read the telegram which to-day (June 
hours waned. Twilight filled the corners of 6th) was, handed to our minister, the Rev. 
the room. Margaret Grey had not stirred—¢ Charles Fielding. It was dated at Chatanooga, 
had scarcely seemed to breathe, while her? and signed by his son, William T. Fielding. 
wide, mournful eyes had remained fixed upon Yesterday was our sacrament day. A young 
the sick man’s face. ‘clergyman from P——, a quondam schoolmate 
As Mrs. Clive noiselessly placed a shaded 5 of Joseph's, preached to us from these words, 
lamp on the little table, Margaret suddenly, ° ‘Unto you, therefore, which believe, He is 
but like a spirit, in her soft quiet, arose, and$ precious.” I know not what Mr. Fielding’s 
bent over Rupert Grey’s pillow. Her eon, quinn exercises may have been, but there 
ened ear had detected a slight variation in his > was a tenderness and pathos in his exhortation 
breathing. Hope and despair wrestled for‘ and prayer after the communion, which moved 
mastery in her large dark eyes, as she watched ° me as I am not often moved. It was as if the 
with agonized intentness for some sign of re-‘ shadow of the great personal bereavement, so 
turning consciousness. ¢soon to be made known to him, had fallen 
Mrs. Clive turned away her own face, she‘ across his spirit, filling it with an undefined 
could not bear the sight of that anguished ¢ and unutterable solemnity. He is the father 
watching and waiting. The minutes seemed } ) of five sons, all of them born on the Sandwich 
hours; when the silence of the room had be-¢ Islands, where he labored many years as & 
come insupportable, she raised her anxious? missionary. One of those sons went to Heaven 
face and looked towards Margaret Grey. Mrs.‘ in infancy; of the other four the eldest is now 
Clive held her breath—for into those wild,‘ doing missionary work in the far distant 
troubled eyes, had stolen a peace which passeth 2 Hawaii of his birth, and the remaining three 
man’s understanding; the rigid lines of the? are soldiers of the Union. Only two now—one 
young face had relaxed, the fair white hands‘ was mustered out the 31st. 
were clasped with the fervor of a new-born? Let me think. Joseph must have been about 
hope. Still Margaret remained motionless as 2 twenty-five. Theodoreis younger. He (Theo.) 
a statue—but the hope and peace deepened ‘ was wounded in the neck and shoulder at 
upon her beautiful countenance. Another mo-¢ Cedar Mountain, and has since obtained a 
ment—and she was kneeling by the bedside,’ position in the Veteran Reserve Corps. Wil- 
her face buried from view. S liam, the eldest of the three, holds a captain’s 
Mrs. Clive approached the bed on tip-foe. < commission in the 102d New York Volunteers, 
Rupert Wayne appeared sinking into a quiet2 has done duty on fifteen hard-fought fields, 
slumber. Light as were her movements, Mar- $ and is at present serving as aid-de-camp on 
garet had heard her; she raised her face over < < General Geary’s staff. ‘‘ Brave boys are they ;” 
which the tears were now streaming— 2 but the bravest, blithest, most natural, amiable, 
“God is not cruel,” she said, under her*and every way lovable, was the young lieuten- 
breath. ‘He will let Rupert live. Strength s ant in the 15th Regular Infantry. 
seemed to come to him when he opened his 2 There was service in our church to-day,. 
eyes, and saw me bending over him—he smiled, 2 Monday, and after sermon a congregational 
yes, Rupert knew me and smiled—see he is < meeting. Mr. Corbin received the despatch 
sleeping—he will not die.” ‘from the hand of the operator, and carried it 
About midnight Rupert Wayne awoke. The? Sup to the sacred place where he knew our dear: 
physician put Margaret aside with a firm but $ 2 pastor was at that hour unfolding Christian 





gentle hand— $ doctrine, enforcing Christian duty. He waited 
“The sight of you now might undo all,” hes till worship and business';were concluded, 
said, kindly. ¢ then, as the audience was departing, passed 
* And he will live?” she asked eagerly. up the aisle and handed Mr. Fielding the thin, 
“Yes.” cruel paper. How calm he was! He recoiled 


“Affliction has been a sore, but a wise‘ momentarily before the blow; but except that 
teacher,” Mrs Clive said, drawing Margaret < painful start and the deaéshly pallor which 
gently from the room. succeeded it, there was no outward demonstra- 

VOL. XXIV.—22 
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tion. That plummet of grief sounded too great’ to frenzy by 2 marvellous story of a snipe’s 
a depth to send up many ripples. It pierced nest among the witch-hazels on the hillside; | 
him through. His countenance was as of those < trailed off there in the evening, slapping at the 
who bleed inwardly. One of the dear lads who > gnats, stumbling over ‘roots and stones, and 
slept beneath the thatch of that beloved island < paining myself generally, to find at the spot to 
home, who sported on the beach and bathed in 2 which he directed me a small brush pen, with 
the surf with him a hundred times, plying hima villainous old fighting sheep confined in it 
meanwhile with childhood’s quaint and mh bad conduct. A handful of little ground. 
questionings—one of those was the ‘‘ body’ S mice was hailed by him as a godsend. I found 
which he might expect in a few days! ¢§ them in my apron pockets, in the folds of my 
What rare June weather this is. The rosesSsun-bonnet, in my work-basket, and in the 
and the strawberries are at their highest flush- : fingers of my garden gloves. Then he was 
ing, and the blossoming vines fill the air with 2 forever stretching dead snakes across the path 
an odor like mignonette. Everything, theSdown which I must needs go to carry them 
ardent sunshine, the deep, cool verdure of the? their luncheon; he labeled my beautiful fossils 
woods, the glitter of the water, the handfuls‘ with jaw-breaking, senseless names, assuring 
of cumulous cloud, scattering themselves over ¢ me they were excellent Greek, spoiled all my 
the steel blue sky, all bring before me with > best songs with his wretched parodies, and in 
strange power the buoyant, graceful form that ¢ short did everything that the spirit of mischief 
lapsed into stillness and coldness on the last > could suggest. Phil helped him all that was 
-day of spring. My mind is full of happy necessary, I did what I could to pay them 
recollections in which Joe Fielding’s voice and? hack, and we were all so good-humored, so 
smile are blended. What a merry hay-making $ busy and so happy that beautiful, blessed 
that was, when he came out to the farm and¢ symmer. 
‘worked a month with the mowers! My bro-) [| think wasps were the only created things 
‘ thers are athletes, proud of their strength and} Jos Fielding ever feared. He has written me 
- of the ease with which they do things requiring 2 within the last year that he never dreaded an 
:merve and muscle. Besides them there were $ encounter with the rebels as he used to dread 
three other meadow-hands, all of whom looked ¢ one with the ‘‘ yellow-jackets” on my father’s 
: rather contemptuously upon the slender youth ) meadow. The mowers would occasionally stir 
who had handled nothing heavier than books $ up @ swarm with their scythes, and their hats 
for months past. (He had chosen the profes- ? were their only weapons of defence. Joe's was 
sion of medicine, and was still deep in aio et straw, and after such a battle he would 
, studies when the war broke out.) I overheard invariably come to the house with it hanging 
: the hired men laughing together the rst Sabout his head in forlorn rings and strings, 
rmorning, about the jolly time they would have ¢ each braid clinging to its neighbor by just a 
- “using up” the new help. dstitch or two. I think I must have sewed 
“Joe,” said I, running to the shed where he(that hat all over many times during the 
: and brother Phil were grinding their scythes, eine 
- “the men talk of ‘bushing’ you to-day.” His splendid health, his exuberant enjoy- 
How his eyes shone, and his strong, white,? ment of and zest for life, made him always 
expressive teeth, as he “straightened himself‘ gay, yet not frivolous. A glimpse of the fine 
. and plied the ‘‘rifle” to the ringing blade. Q gold of feeling in such natures as his is a rare 
“If that’s the game, the Deacon will get >and precious privilege. 
‘big day’s work out of the lot of us,” he 3 One afternoon, during another summer 80- 
; plied. journ at his father’s house, he came out to the 
Two of the boastful ones “ bushed” them farm and went into the garden with me to pick 
- selves before night, actually succumbed to the? currants for tea. As he crouched out of sight 
heat and exertion, and were glad to lie down‘ among the bushes, he commenced singing, 
under the willows to rest. Joe laid his swath 
> with the best of them till sunset; he came to 
the house laughing gayly as ever, but a little? i% low, mellow tone. I struck a soft second 


“Forever with the Lord,” 


; pale around the lips, and with his poor hands )and finished the stanza with him. At the close’ 


lined with blisters. They were unfit to handle< he said gently — 

the haying implements for a day or two, but) ‘Mother had one of her feverish turns last 
_ they soon grew teugh as the toughest. How(night and couldn’t sleep, so I sat by her bed 
. he teased me those days! Once he excited me?and sung that hymn. It was medicine for 
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her, she loves it so. It has been running in ( just at hand, Anderson sprang up with a 
my mind all day ;” and he again hummed— cheery ‘I'll get it, mother,” and started for 


«My Father’s house on high, ‘the china-closet, flinging back his long, silky 
Home of my soul, how near (hair with a boyish toss of the head. A tremor 
At times to faith’s aspiring eye 2 passed over Mrs. Fielding’s frame as her eyes 


h -built od ‘ re a 
ss bind peg poring aa wf a e° followed him; ‘she struggled a moment with 
Precious medicine indeed, those words 0 oher emotions, then burst into tears and left the 


dear and sacred meaning, borne to the ear Oe sas 
meee. Sateter by the. veige.whese every 5 I once saw a letter from Captain William 


tender meaien ra *° _ Pease mney * S Fielding to his mother, written in answer to 
heart inexp 2 , oe ee eee * one he had received from her, full of agonizing 
mother—God pity her! I saw her to-day. ¢ ive and grief 


Marie and hoa in together, took hold of her 0 «By mother,” he said, “ you gave up ene 
hands and kissed her. It was all we could do. ¢ -oufull , hi 
“You who have met with him so often,” > i a disse rng 6 ihe aa var 
came out among the faint, despairing sobs again in this life; why can you not with equal 
Her boy’s 1 pad ; h i a ne > fortitude resign the rest? Truly the cause to 
BALE ho sald OF was in Der hands, Lhe one « which we have consecrated ourselves is scarcely 
(zig (less holy.” 
“Have no fears for my fate when you hear? ae ~<a yet what a difference! Ander- 
of the battles now approaching. The Same) oon was gone, but Joseph was “ shot—killed 
God who watched over me on Missionary ¢ 5 vantly Bi 
Ridge yi ae OF: e here.” 3 The embalmed remains will arrive in a few 
ty od ate yey ~ erent nang a ¢days. I hope the face will look peaceful and 
sxieginbterapceceuneapgdaa natural. For an offering to lay above his cold 
“T am perfectly content to accept whatever § ‘ é 
iMeckien wane te domilens thes We who > resst, we will compose a shield of evergreen 
y ™ 2and myrtle, with stripes of red and white 


geet the ae of, & Seen om ied touching a field of fleur-de-lis, starred 
purpose even in the fate of one like me. 


if i : a‘ with golden-hearted daisies. 
ee thas ys te ee ot eye An eloquent voice has this death, so sad and 
has leaped the pW nse I ae der if in that sudden. Tous it speaks of cheerful resigna- 


state the so late mortal, but now immortal one, free bes rye hop e ae won fx y oo 
may not look back and yearn with natural, 2 rothers, of AcTion and sterm Durr. ae, 


human compassion over the breaking hearts it § alway . at the front, your proud head and 
has left behind. 2 Straight, lithe form as bold a mark as sharp- 
iii aakin stesiathh- on hanno, Sanh, @ see (shooter could desire, sometimes you may look 
souls straight so happy, that, dizzy wi eaven, < : P P . 
They drop earth’s affections, conceive not of woe? back at the high society, the congenial busi 


Ithink not. Themselves were too lately forgiven, ness, the delights of love and friendship which 
By that Love and Sorrow, which reconciled so, you cast behind you three years ago; the 
The Above and Below.” glance I know is but a momentary one, quickly 


How we all wept, we hardly knew why, (recalled and sent forward to the goal at the 
when Anderson Fielding preached that thrill- end of the race which you have entered—the 
ing missionary sermon on the eve of his de- grace which you mast run amid smoke and dust 
parture for the Islands! The sending away of and deafening cannon roar. When our country 
that son to his foreign field of labor was the‘Sstands again united, and the anthem of her 


fulfilment of the dearest wish of his parents’ ° rejoicing is sung by the happy people en- 


hearts; yet it was a sore trial to them, as none ‘ franchised from this thrall of dread suspense, 
knew better than myself. The brothers wie your voice, I know, will bear its part. What 
all at home for a few weeks that summer, and > matters it whether here or yonder, whither so 
I was at the parsonage too, filling for a littleSmany loving, loyal souls have been snatched 
while the place of the sister they never had. 2in the twinkling of an eye? 
(I am laughing this moment at the recollectionS Theo, at your garrison post, here in our 
of Joe’s whimsical way of calling his cde ova Indianopolis, cast one glance inside the 
brother “‘your reverence,” beseeching him pring at the hungry-eyed foes you are guarding, 
from the foot of the stairs to come down and ‘then cast many, keen, lightning-like, in search 
‘croak a few measures of this bass.’’) of the abandoned Northern traitors who prowl 
One day as we sat at dinner, something was Son the outside—who would poison your food, 
wanted on the table. There being no servant ’stab you with the assassin’s dirk, crawl past 
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you in the dust or burrow like blind moles$ she go out on her fruitless search to answer 
beneath your feet, so that they might hiss their¢ the advertisements that appeared in the morn- 
words of devilish fellowghip in the ears of>ing papers. Now she was penniless, and 
your prisoners, and placethe sabre and musket ¢ without food. The people of the house, taking 
' once more in their hands. Miserable crimi- > offence at her reserved manner and “ grand 
nals, base as Judas, and tenfold more idiotic,$ ways,” looked suspiciously upon her, and 
for not a soul of them has ever been tempted? demanded her week’s rent without an hour’s 
by the sight or promise of a reward. When § grace. Up to this morning, she had paid ‘it, 
the day of their despair comes on, they will? It was the Sabbath, and unwontedly quiet. 
have no thirty pieces of silver to fling in the> Rachel was without food; only a cup of water 
faces of the jeering high priests of secession¢ stood upon the little bare table. There were 
whom they have served so abjectly. The: no shops open—no pawnbroker to go to; for 
serpent was once the most comely of beasts, ‘she had hesitated the day before about dis- 
but the great evil chose to embody himself in ¢ Posing of her plain gold bracelet, the only 
its shape to accomplish the ruin of man, since‘ ornament she had reserved, knowing that she 
when a sight of the most inoffensive of these¢ might never have the means to redeem it, 
reptiles has been sufficient to unnerve children $ What should she do? The room was cold, for 
and delicate women to a most painful degree.¢ one of these winter-like days that feels the 
But there is one species of the loathsome tribe > early frosts, had come, and Rachel sat shiver- 
which has received a double-dyed curse. In‘ ing and despondent. 
all time to come, the word copperhead will be? ‘‘My money is gone, and I have no friends,” 
enough in itself to throw strong men into con- ¢ was her disconsolate ejaculation, as she looked 
vulsions of hate and horror! up into the pitiless sky, and wondered what 
she should do. She had already searched for 





“ some of her old friends in Trotter Place, but 
Bathel ° they were all gone—had given way to even a 
’ ¢ lower set of inhabitants, and the locality dis- 
Or, WAS IT FATE OR PROVIDENCE? > gusted her. 
BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. ¢ She was sick of life, wearied, faint and 
(Concluded. ) ¢ hungry. As she sat there, her mood growing 
— darker and more rebellious, suddenly a chime 
CHAPTER XIX.—TARKEY FOREVER! Suc bells rang out. Some way the sweet, jang- 
ling tones soothed her troubled spirit. She 


In a cheerless little room, up three pair of 
stairs, looking out upon a street that was? remembered how her father had loved them, 
narrow, close and dark, opposite a houseS because they reminded bim of his old home. 
: celebrated for its antique masonry, sat a pale,¢ Acting upon an impulse that came over her as 

silent woman. From the windows could be? she listened, she put on her bonnet and shawl, 
seen one long, thin, gray-blue strip of the‘ and turning the key in her door, locked the 
November sky above; below, a throng of carts¢ room, and left the house. Hardly conscious 
and people, for the place, narrow as it was,‘ whither her steps led her, only that she fol- 
was yet a much used thoroughfare. The hum? lowed that sweet melody, she found herself in 
of voices sounded but faintly up there—the 5 the midst of a well-dressed throng, and still 
noisy cries of the children were softened, ¢ going mechanically on, entered with them 
shrill as they were. By looking from the? through the heavily-wrought portals of a stone 
window adown the street, the busy wharf, and¢ chureh, and, guided by her lady-like appear- 
the masts and hulls of ships could be seen,’ ance, the sexton led her to one of the best 
and when the wind blew that way, the voices $ seats in the house. 

of the sun-browned sailors penetrated to the’ Rachel grew cold and pale as she saw the 
little room inhabited now by Rachel. erector with his associate, enter from the vestry 

Ten weeks she had been there, living in that¢ door. Should she ever forget that man—the 
poor, cheap place, not very far from the loca- $ Reverend Mr. Carlton? The same grave, cold 
tion where, amidst poverty, disease and dis-‘ dignity sat on his brow as when on that memo- 
comfort, her well-born father had breathed his/rable day, he refused to attend her poor 
last. She had striven hard, but in vain, toS father’s funeral. All the cruel shadows of the 
find something to do, but meeting sometimes? past came thronging to her mind. There was 
with insult, oftener with neglect, she had asSa ringing in her ears, a sudden oppression of 
yet secomplished nothing. Many a day did‘ the heart, which made her breath labored, and 
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her eyes dim. She shivered at sound of table, which was spread with crackers, cheese 
his voice, and would have arisen and left theSand cold meat. The good woman had made a 
house, but for a sight that made her tora, pes of hot tea, and it was after drinking this 
still, and confused all her faculties. Sitting 6 that Rachel had briefly told the circumstances 
there in a small side slip, with a little gray‘ already known to the reader. 
bonnet, smoothly bent to frame her thsosswee) “But, my child, said the quick-seeing 
a woman who bore the very image of Tarkey—‘ woman, ‘why didn’t you try to find out who 
the most precious memory of her life. Ay, the? your mother was, and where she is? She may 
most precious—for all between that true, > be living.” 
honest love and the present seemed false noe “I thought of all that afterwards,” said 
cruel. Litile she heeded the service, her eyes? Rachel, * but at that time all I longed for was 
fixed upon that face, and when all was over, >to fly from such a monster.” 
she followed it with wistful eyes, meeting it‘ ‘ Well, dear, time will tell. You must come 
again in the vestibule. Obeying an irresistible > right here, now; stay to-night, and send for 
impulse, she laid her hand on the shoulder. 2 your trunk to-morrow.” 

“Pardon me,” she said, “but you remind? ‘But I can’t live on you, Tarkey; I owe 
me of some one I knew when I was young.” : you fifty dollars already, she said, half dis- 


The woman looked up; it was the same face, ¢ tressed, half laughing. 

even to the little scar on the eyebrow. “Oh, well, we'll let that run,” said Tarkey, 
“Who are you, child?” asked the familiar‘ in her old, dry way. 

voice. “It did run, a good while ago,” retorted 
“My name was Rachel—Rachel Cassidy.” ‘Rachel; and then the two women laughed 
She needed to say no more. Her hand was ¢ together, though Rachel could scarcely tell 

clutched by two hands, grown chill with sudden > whether she wanted most to laugh or ery. 


fear and joy. §. “T've got a little more laid up, you see,” 

“And I am Tarkey.” said Tarkey, cheerfully; ‘‘and now, my dear, 
‘ ‘But—you—were dead !” murmured Rachel, ‘ you must enjoy yourself as much as you can in 
bewilderedly. 2my poor place, after leaving all them splen- 


“They thought so,”’ said Tarkey; but I lived ; dors. You see, I have my little pleasures, too, 
to see this joyful day. ‘Oh, blessed God beSand you shall go with me to the concert 
praised !—now my prayer is answered at last ! 2 to-morrow night, for I’ve got two tickets. It’s 
And you are a lady—you, my little Rachel ; I$a poor gentleman that lodges here, poor dear! 
can’t presume to ask you to my humble: He told me his story, about his sick wife, and 


home.” Show hard he had been trying to get along. 
“Yes, take me there,” said Rachel, with aS You see he was took ill, and Lord knows, he 
dry sob. might have lay there till doomsday, if I, not 


“You ‘ee, dear, I lived with the minister ‘seeing him, hadn’t gone in. Bless me! what 
awhile, but it didn’t seem that I enjoyed ¢a fever he had! But I nussed him quite well, 
myself like I’d my own bit home, and so I live ) and he’s the gratefullest creeter! So now 
in a house down here—not a very quiet, but¢ he’s come across another gentleman, and they 
respectable. Dear, dear, to ask you there!” say they, do give the most delightfullest con- 

“Take me with you, Tarkey—anywhere ; I 2 certs! Oh! I wish you could hear them 
have no home,” said Rachel, mournfully. “ It sing id 
is all so strange and sudden—my brain reels.” A wild hope sprang up in Rachel’s mind. 

“No home, child?” and Tarkey looked her{ ‘I wish they could hear me!” she said, im- 
over, noting the quiet elegance of dress and2petuously; ‘‘ perhaps they’d give me some- 
manner, the sweet beauty, that caused more ‘thing t@ dv.” 
than one to eye her narrowly as they wentalong.? ‘Why, dear heart! I was thinking how 

“No, Tarkey, I am homeless and friendless. 5 prettily you did use to sing; and I heard them 
Unfortunate—but honest—oh! yes—I will tell{once a wishing they could git a woman to 
you all as soon as we get home—to your home.” )sing; only, them first-class ones charges so 

— high! You’d make their fortune, dear, with 
CHAPTER XX.—THE PROOP@E LOVE. that face—I say it ’cause I know what your 


‘ “Tt sounds like a story, child,” said the‘ heart is, and that the world aint spiled you. 


good woman, who in Rachel’s eyes did not? Would you go?” 
look a year older than when she knew her in) ‘Yes, gladly, if they are good, respectable 
Trotter Place. The two sat at Tarkey’s little(men. I must get my own living, now, an¢é 
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am perfectly sure of my voice. I know I —_ splendid apartments in the best hotels.’ After 
as well as many who make a profession of it.” $ the slight embarrassment on his part had worn 

«Dear, dear, why that wild be an opening,” ¢ off, Rachel began the interview, by asking 
said Tarkey, thoughtfully. after Mr. Roselius. 

It was. Before the week was over, Rachels ‘On the Continent,” was the reply. ‘Packed 
had engaged herself to sing—for a small?up suddenly, taking those precious women 
salary, to be sure, which was to be increased‘ with him. I was at the concert last night. 
if the occasion demanded. At first, the con-? Heavens! how you thrilled the audience in 
certs did not promise to prove a success, but § that Casto Diva !’’ 
some critic at the third repetition, whose word “Did I?” asked Rachel, a strange emotion 
was law in the musical world, set it suddenly; sending its shadow over her face—‘‘no won- 
in a blaze by a well-timed eulogy. The hall< der, a heart of stone would be thrilled with the 
was thronged, and the grave young singe, patho of that music.” 
who had given her name to the world as‘ ‘But youinterpreted the passion as no other 
Mam’selle Marie, was so beautiful, so anxious? singer has that I have heard, and I have heard 
to please, so unconsciously winning, that the‘ many.” 
world gave a verdict in her favor, and thee “‘T had reason to,” said Rachel, briefly. 
fortune of two unpretending young men was? ‘New York has not seemed the same city 
as good as made. Now they were able toSsince you left,” he remarked, changing the 
compete with the best talent in the market, ° subject. 
and to appear at their concerts gave high? ‘There were other cities,” was her cool 
prestige—in short, they were the fashion.Sreply. She was looking far away, meditating 
Rachel was eagerly sought by managers and<a question. Suddenly, she put it— 
all sorts of musical men ; but she declined all ‘*Lord Meriden, you wrote me @ note some 
engagements that interfered with her friends. > time ago; I have kept it till now.” 

She had learned their histories. One, Signor; ‘‘Am I so fortunate?” he murmured, mis- 
Amaeli, was an Italian refugee, with a delicate 2 taking her meaning. 

wife in another city, and two little children;2 ‘Not because I valued it as having come 
the other was engaged to a young lady in the‘ from you,” she said, severely. ‘‘ If the mean- 
city of New York, to marry whom it was made< est beggar in New York had sent it, it would 
an indispensable condition by the father that Q have been equally valuable.” 

he must make money. Rachel’s fame preceded2 _ I told you Rachel was not like other women; 
her. In every great city she was the fashion, >she dared to speak the truth, even in the 
but she did not allow herself to be overwhelmed § presence of a courtly aristocrat. Her cool- 
by the attention she commanded. Her heart ¢ ness confused him. 

was still true to Albert Constanzi, though she; “I merely wish to ask you about that mat- 
almost despaired of seeing him again. Tarkey ter of which the note treated. Wheré in Eng- 
had been prevailed upon to be Rachel’s com- land did this man—-monster—meet the woman 
panion, and a more vigilant protector she did >he lured away from home, honor, everything 
not need; she would allow no one to come‘ good ?” 

near her young mistress, except under express§ ‘Shall I give you the precise directions? 
conditions. One day, she said to Rachel— The woman is dead, likely.” 

‘*«There is somebody who comes here, dear,¢ ‘Very probably,” said Rachel, a slight 
who will see you, and wont be put off.” twitching of the lips indicating her emotion. 

«*Can’t he leave his name ?” He took a card from his pocket, and wrote 

‘* He wont.”’ down—‘‘Craig Hall, Montjean Estate, N—— 

«Then I wont see him.” ner England.” 
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“« But he begs hard; I think it must be an? ‘I thank you,” she said, gravely; and now 
old sweetheart, by the manner.” it is my hour for practice. Good morning, 

A wild hope—what if it were Albert? But’ Lord Meriden.” 
no, he would have no motive for concealing his? ‘But, Rachel—I had come to—see to— 
name. At last, after repeated refusals,Ssay——- Good Heavens! what audacity!” he 
curiosity prevailed. 2 muttered, adie 

Lord Meriden was ushered in. Rachel grew ‘¢ Well, Lord Meriden ; I will hear what you: 
pale, but received him courteously. He‘ have to say.” 
lodited cautiously around ; all beautiful things; ‘By Heaven! you are the most matchless 
yewned her room; Rachel could afford to take 2 creature !”” he exclaimed, passionately. 
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«I have been told so,” she replied, showing ° morrow. I know you better, Lord Meriden, 
symptoms of annoyance. die you know yourself.” 


+s Will you not listen to me a moment ?”’ ‘You have led me on, then, merely to have 
“Yes, two,” lifting a beautiful little watch 5 the pleasure of rejecting my offer,” he said, 
from her pocket. ¢ his face crimsoning with passion. 


” 


“Rachel, from the time I first saw you-—— ‘Lord Meriden, you would die before you 
“You were bent on my destruction,” she‘ would make me your wife; but you knew I 
made reply, before he could proceed further. ¢ would listen to none but an honorable propo- 


His face crimsoned. 2sition; I will have no other. God help the 
“You are too beautiful to be so cruel,” he > man who would dare an insult. Listen to me, 
murmured. sand you will hear the reason why I can never 


“But not too beautiful to listen to the wiles< be your wife. The poor creature of whom you 
of one who looks upon woman as his legitimate > wrote in that note concerning that miserable 
prey. You see I understand the subject, and $ man, was no other than my mother.” 
call things by their right names; are yous ‘Great God! The man staggered to falling. 
shocked at my want of delicacy?” she re- $ Rachel herself was astonished at his unlooked- 
sponded, a dash of irony in her tones. ‘ for excitement. His face was white. 

“Rachel, you do not know that.” § ‘And you,” he cried, hoarsely—‘‘you are 

Another change had come over the beautiful 2 intending to prove your claim—you know you 
woman. Every faculty seemed occupied with ‘ must have proof!” 


one engrossing thought. ¢ ‘Lord Meriden, what do you mean? Prove 
“Lord Meriden—can you tell me—have you 2 my claim to what ?” 
heard any news from Albert Constanzi?” S “I—I was so astounded—so utterly over- 


“Nothing, save that he left the country,” Q whelmed—no—it is not possible ; it cannor be 
replied Lord Meriden, stung with a sudden > possible.” 
jealousy.” 2 ‘“‘T ask you again, Lord Meriden, what are 
*¢And has gone whither ?” ¢ the reasons for your extraordinary conduct ?” 
‘Who knows? To Italy, perhaps; that’s) ‘‘ Nothing—nothing—that is, 1 mean that I 
where all the poor devils of artists go, when‘ have no reasons—of course,’’ he added, with a 
they find no encouragement here. I have hysterical laugh—‘ Rachel do you still refuse 
heard he was a very good sort of young man.” >my hand? LIamsincere. I would marry you 
“He was an honest man, I believe, Lord‘ to-morrow—to-night—only do not cast me off. 


Meriden—a very hard thing to find.” eI implore you to take pity on me!” 
“Oh, no, Miss Rachel—you are prejudiced.” 2 Still more and more puzzled, Rachel looked 
“Prove that you are honest.” (on this strange, new phase. The man actually 
“In my love for you—I swear——”’ seemed haggard in the few moments that had 


“TI don’t want you to swear, Lord Meriden.” 2 passed. His motions were like those of one 
“ How shall I make you believe that I have‘delirious, his manner more that of a maniac 


loved you since I first saw you ?” ¢ than a lover. 
“There is but one way.” $ ‘‘Lord Meriden, I cannot be your wife—I 
‘FE adore you.” must be the wife of a poor man.” 
“ Again, prove it.” ‘Then I will be poor; I swear to you that I 
« A life-time of devotion shall prove it.” am worth nothing—absolutely nothing. You 
*¢ How long do you intend to live ?” ¢must be my wife, Rachel; I cannot live with- 
“Now you are ridiculing me.” out you!” 


“Not at all; such men as your Lordship} ‘I cannot be your wife, Lord Meriden ; 
live several lives, edie to your several? there is a serious obstacle in the way—I love ' 
declarations.” ‘ another.” 

“Rachel, yonenesnengh todrivea mah mad.”¢ «+ No—notthat—don’t tell me that—I tell 

“A mere man, I might; but a British noble- 5 gyou, Rachel, you will kill me. Not only I 
man, cased in the triple armor of wealth, ¢ $ cannot, but I will not live without you.” 
birth an ding—that would be impossible. 2 ‘* Lord Meriden, I can suffer this no longer. 

“Ra I am sincere—I love you—I—will‘I need not say that, since I made that revela- 
marry you. Be my wife, peefless creature.” ¢ tion, your conduct seems extraordinary, not to 

“Ah! you have proved that you are say absurd. I have told you my decision—? 
honest; but it is only the impulse of the‘ cannot waste any more time.” uve 
moment, for which you would be sorry sack “‘Oh, Rachel !—Rachel!’’ There was,» 


' . 
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grief in the exclamation—almost anguish ; , Cu Did you know of this?” But eye and soul 
still, he seemed not to know howto act; he (were intent on the vision before him; the 
had lost all self-possession—‘‘I will follow ¢thunder could not have dispelled his tranced 
you, Rachel—follow you till you listen to me,” Sreverie. Madame Constanzi gazed with q 
he said, passionately; then, with white lips era of blank horror—Roselius turned deathly 
and wild eyes he took his departure. pale, and leaned back, so faint that more than 
a Sone eye was turned upon him. Finally he 
CHAPTER XXI.—RACHEL AVENGED. 2was obliged to be led from the box and enter 
** Oh, this is so much better than that cold Chis carriage, shaken from the centre of his 
America! I feel at home here; it is my2soul. That night he wrote till late into the 
climate. Now, if Uncle Roselius would only 5 ‘small hours, weak as he was, aided by the use 
grow stronger, there’d be some chance of our Sof stimulants, then as the pen fell from his 
staying; but as it is, he will have perpetual $ fingers, he sank down insensible. On the next 
change. After all, I am glad he did not ‘morning, he was found seated by his table 
marry that vile creature, who would have >stone dead—two letters sealed and directed, 
deserted him, if he had.” both to Mam’selle Marie. Thus Adele’s dream 
Thus Adele rattled on, as she sat at the Sof Italy was over, for it became imperative 
casement of a Roman hotel, looking down Sthat Mrs. Constanzi should return to America, 
upon the gay crowds beneath. where she found that the bulk of her brother's 
«And, mother, as I live, there is Lord Sfortune was settled upon her son—and large 
Meriden—do you see—in that beautiful open 2 annuities, amply sufficient, yet in her estima- 
barouche, smiling just now to that dark, mous- ) mation grudgingly small, were left to her and 
tached man, who must be at the very least a (her daughter, with a proviso, that when Adele 
Count? How came he here? Could he have 2 married, so many thousands were to revert to 
followed us? Oh, see! he recognizes me!—he oher, and the annuity to cease. 
has bowed!” and the half-Italian was in a2 In the same paper that recorded the sudden 
flutter of happiness, as the young Lord seemed ‘death of the rich American, was the announce- 
to call the attention of his companion to her. 2ment of Mademoiselle Marie's departure for 
That afternoon they received him with, on the 5 England. 
mother’s part, grave courtesy, on Adele’s,¢ Rachel had been the round of the studios in 
illy-concealed ecstasy ; for she dreamed, silly Rome, striving if possible to learn something 
child, that he had been unable to live without (of Albert Constanzi. She had heard of him. 
seeing her, and that this visit was made in her 2Some of the artists described a young man 
honor. After some common-place chat, the who went by the name of Alberti, and whom 
subject changed to that of a coming concert, ?they deemed erratic, if not partially insane, 
heralded at the street-corners. He was, they said, a splendid artist, unmis- 
“Who is this Mademoiselle Marie? she is¢takably one of the few whom genius had 
highly praised,” said Adele. A strange ex->honored with her strange gifts. He made 
pression passed over the face of the young ‘money, and if he kept it, might be rich; but 
Lord. Adele noticed the change, and won-¢he squardered, lent, gave it away, cared 
dered whether he was in love already with the nothing for it, seemed sometimes to regard its 
beautiful singer, for she was always suspi- ° accumulation with positive horror. Many of 
cious. Chis actions were so eccentric, they said, he 
«« Will you do me the honor to accompany ¢ went by the name of the mad American, and it 
me with Madame?” asked Lord Meriden. Swas shrewdly guessed that some love affair 
Adele was only too happy—Mrs. Constanzi ¢ was at the bottom of it, for he shunned the 
consented, and evening found them in the >society of women, wherever he went, and 
great audience chamber of genius. Roselius ¢ Srarely spoke of them but with ill-concealed 
accompanied them; he too wished to see the : bitterness, that proved some rankling wound 
singer whose fame had reached Italy, and‘Shad been probed. He was gone now, it was 
whose singing was repeatedly encored by the ¢thought to England, in company with two 
enthusiastic people, who could not rid tooSyoung bloods, sprigs of the itocracy, 
much in her praise. who were not very favorably n of in 
Adele was chatting and smiling, when the > Rome. 
enchantress appeared, welcomed with a storms Rachel had not heard of Roselitis’s death 





“applause. Suddenly she turned with fiery ?when she left, though the letters had been-, 


‘o Lord Meriden, whispering hoarsely, placed in her hands, and on her journey she 
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read them, defiant, yet somewhat softened at’ ‘*What can be the man’s motive?” she 
the tone of her once benefactor’s missive. Heasked herself, again and again; ‘‘can it be 
did not ask to see her; he spoke of undying‘ possible that affection for me is his ruling 
remorse and unquenchable love. He told her g passion’? I cannot think so; it is not like the 
that had he learned sooner, and through some» man. There is something underlying his in- 
other means, whose child Rachel really was, S tent which I cannot fathom.’’ 
he should have felt himself called upon to fulfil 2 In her concerting tour, here as elsewhere, 
the duties of a father—that he would have‘ the beautiful American artiste gained fresh 
scorned to regard her other than as a child? laurels. So fresh! so charming! and yet with 
bound to him most sacredly. From the charge ° an air so gracefully dignified, the English 
1 “e vr me pt “np ee = sat journals —- slow though they arena 4 904 
not defend himself, that he awakened >to accord praise to American talent. It 
too late to the conviction of honor and duty, 5 been her dearest wish to visit the place of her 
and that when he would have aided her, thee birth, if only as a stranger. She had formed 
had disappeared. He ended by appealing‘ pmo idea of its magnitude and value. Driving 
sacredly to God, and to her, for pardon, and - ¢ one day, with Tarkey, over a beautiful suc- 
appeared to have a presentiment of sudden ‘ cession of lanes and what she thought well 
pe oa aes ° kept public roads, she came upon a so 
Rachel strugg ong with her own heart, ‘ cottage nestling among oak trees, but whose 
and found that not only could she forgive him, ¢ wealth of vines and lovely English roses, told 
but a sort of grief sprang up as she thought of? that some hand of taste had reared them, and 
all his suffering and sadness—a pity and faint that their owner was no ordinary lover of the 
tenderness as she remembered his kindness to? beauties of God’s fair earth. On her knees, 
her, his exceeding great love. His pale face,‘ engaged in tending a crimson budded geran- 
as it unexpectedly appeared before, apart from ¢ ium, was a woman, thin, and even in her bend- 
that Roman audience, though its presence gave‘ ing posture, stately, but as she turned, show- 
her then a wild, rennin power of<ing a white, te face, whose psd sunken 
utterance, now seemed a shadow between ; dark eyes, told of many tears and many cares. 
her and her triumph. Why did it haunt and‘ Rachel reined up her little pony, and pausing 
follow her everywhere? She had scarcely ¢ till the woman, with slow gestures, lifted 
thrown off the impression on her arrival in‘ herself, and came limping ns non ne 
England, and had it not been that she was oc-/ ently with pain; she asked herif she cou 
cupied with the care of the delicate little wife of direct her to the grounds of the Montjean 
Signor Amadi, who with her young children: estate. 
occupied the cabin with her, she would have’ «You are on the grounds now, Madam,” 
been miserable. As it was, she succeeded in‘ said the woman, eyeing Rachel’s face with a 
overcoming her melancholy by the time her feet § sad, but keen and hungry gaze. “This part 
pressed British soil, and so engaged was. sheSof it has been lately opened for travel; the 
in noting the many beauties and peculiarities? present owner being about to run for parlia- 
of the land of her birth, that she had no space‘ ment, has given this liberty that the place 
for solitary musing or regretful thoughts.’ may be seen. It’s a very old estate, Mad- 
She had, however, wholly forgiven poor Rose-‘ am!” 
lius, without dreaming that he slept in his¢ ‘Who was this woman?” Rachel thought, 
grave. 5so unlike a servant in language, so like @ 
wa ¢ 2 ae’ in dress and surroundings. 


CHAPTER XXII.—WHY LORD MERIDEN WAS IN ‘Indeed, I am glad we are not trespass- 


EARNEST. Sing,” said Rachel, softly. ‘Where is the 
Almost the first person by whom she was? mansion ?” 

honored with a call, was Lord Meriden. Shes “A good mile from here. Perhaps you 
was indignant at the renewal of his suit, his¢ would walk in and take some milk, or home- 
pertinacity in following her, and treated him S brewed beer; you look tired,” was the re- 
not only coolness, but with marked dis-¢ ply. 
pleasure. It did not, however, in any way? ‘I thank you,” said Rachel, gathering up 
abate his ardor, which seemed with each re- ‘the reins, perhaps I will call on my return. 
pulse to flame forth more violently than be-? But who is the present owner of the estate ?” 
fore. He was a puzzle which she strove in‘ she asked, carelessly, as ery prepared to leave 


_ vain to read. the door. 
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“Lord Meriden, Madam; he is away, I‘to bea villain. No, I am not afraid; but how 
believe.” strangely the mystery has worked out! Look 

“Lord Meriden!” Rachel stared at the‘ about, Tarkey, see if anybody has fallen by 
woman with eyes that held strange meaning. ¢ the way; it seems to me I hear groans,” They 
** Was he the nearest of kin ?” were at this moment passing by a spot thick 

“Yes, Madam—the, nearest that could be¢ with woods. Tarkey shivered as she threw up 
found; the grandson of the old lord by a)her veil. 
daughter. I suppose you've heard something; ‘It seems as if I do hear a moaning, Miss 
of the history of the place.” Rachel, and see, the dumb beast stops.” 

«Yes, something,” said Rachel, with pallidS Sure enough, the pony had stopped of its 
lips. sown accord, and stood a moment, as if rooted 
“If they could have found the direct heir,4to the spot. Rachel listened, the moans 
who left mysteriously, years ago, the whole 2 sounded fainter, but very near. 
estate would have been his, or failing his, any gm Dear me, it’s a lonely spot,” muttered 
child he might have. It is a great grief to see¢ Tarkey, taking the reins as Rachel sprang 
it pass into another branch of the family, for § from the carriage with a little cry. A man 
the Montjean girls were only step-children.< had apparently dragged himself by the trunks 
The old lord married a widow with two daugh-2of the young trees, within the dense shadow, 
ters. The loss of his own son almost killed‘ and there laid, with one hand thrown above 
the old gentleman.”’ 2 his head, from which the blood was streaming. 

The woman stood talking thus, like an au-5 How strangely in that one glance the shim- 
tomaton, her far-away glances resting on no-( mering sunshine, sifted through dancing leaves, 
thing visible, her voice, that of one who had5 played over that deathly face! One loud ery, 
lost all hope, all interest in life—all feeling,¢and Rachel had vanished. Presently she 
even. Rachel, with all her tumultuous thoughts, S came back to the carriage, a piteous, pale 
felt this, though she too was quite overwhelmed § thing. 
with the strange intelligence she had this mo-2 ‘Qh, Tarkey! what shall we do? He must 
ment heard. Shave help! Oh! Tarkey, it is the best, best 

‘‘Rein your horse in, Madam—draw near-¢ friend I ever had in this world. You must 
er,” cried the woman, in tones harsh with > help me, indeed you must.” 
terror; ‘‘there’s a runaway horse and a 9 “But what shall I do? and who is it?” 
broken carriage coming.” Rachel had but>cried the bewildered woman, preparing to 
time to obey the warning, when a fiery steed, ¢ alight. 
with dry nostrils and flaming eyes flew bys ‘* My best friend, I tell you,” said Rachel, 
drawing the remains of a dog-cart, plunging,Sthe great tears falling now. ‘Oh! if he is 
snorting, at times rearing frightfully. dead, I shall care nothing for life.” 

«I hope there is no one hurt,” said Rachel, > “Dear, dear,” muttered Tarkey, with deep 
fright driving everything else out of her head. ¢ pathos, hurrying away with Rachel. 

*« Shall I keep this road?” ‘“‘Why, he’s a young thing, child!” 

“No, Madam, tarn and follow your right,$ Rachel had lifted the head, and was pressing 
in a sort of cirele—you will come upon the¢her hand from temple to temple, in the deep- 
house before long.” S est distress. 

“A strange woman,” said Tarkey, arrang-¢ ‘‘Oh! Tarkey, what shall we do? no man 
ing her brown veil. c help us !” 

«« The mystery is solved at last,” Rachel re-< ‘I’m very strong, dear. If we two could 
sponded, drawing a long breath. manage to put him into the chaise.” 

“« What mystery, dear?” ‘We'll try,” said Rachel, hopefully; and 

“Tarkey, I am riding over grounds rik nee they did it neither of the women ever 
rightfully belong to me. Lord Meriden is the 2 could tell, but it was done. Rachel walked 
present owner, in trust. Do you wonder now, ‘beside the horse, and in a few moments they 
that he is crazy to marry me? I shall make? were at the little cottage door again, with their 
him a poor man, if I do not become his>new burden. A farm-hand, w. ppened to 
wife.’’ be near, was called, and the wounded man 

‘Dear gracious! don’t let him poison you,” 2 deposited on the spotless bed in the only spare 
said Tarkey, in sudden alarm. room of the lonely cottager. Need I say that 

“You must not put such thoughts in my¢the wounded stranger was none other than + 
head, Tarkey; the man is too great a coward Albert Constanzi ? _ 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—MOTHER, DAUGHTER AND ; “Child,” and the arms dropped nerveless, 
LOVER. the streaming tears ran unwiped—“ how can 
Medical skill was summoned. Albert ve you?’ 
feverish and delirious for a week. Rachel¢ ‘‘Ican, and do. Oh! mother, don’t shrink 
gat beside him, alternately with Tarkey, ¢ from me 80; I cannot bear it.” 
night and day. By this time they had> Q “Think how I have betrayed my trust! 
become tolerably acquainted with the widow, oeane innocent head laid on a guilty bosom. 
(they had learned that she was such) who had ¢ Hate me, rather—curse me.” 
seemed peculiarly drawn towards Rachel, and2 ‘Oh! mother, indeed you must not feel thus, 
when as she talked of the old mansion house, ‘ you will break my heart. I cannot hate you 
and of the decaying race, Rachel ventured to¢ or curse you; but I do, believe me, I do love 


say, one day— you.” 
“Was it ever known what became of Mr.) ‘But my sin—my sin! I must know no 
Montjean’s wife?” $more tenderness, no more love—no more in 


“She came back,” was the hollow answer, ; this world, of hope, or joy, or mercy.” 
the eyes hidden and the lips quivering, “ came ‘*Mother, you wrong your own soul! you 
back, to live in the capacity of a servant, 2 wrong me,” said Rachel, passionately. 
where she had brought infamy as a mistress.$ ‘Poor child, you know nothing of the world. 
Fair girl, be warned by her bitter. fate; the¢ They will not recognize one who has fallen, 
Lady of Montjean is before you. I never:and through me, they would stab and neglect 
thought to make this confession, for it is‘ you.” 
known to none, who I am ; but you, a stranger, oT as Mother, the world is nothing tome. I am 
have won my heart, and you will not stay to re- sick of its hollowness, tired of its frivolity—I 
mind me of what I have been, and what I am.” $ crave only retirement, and your love.” 

She bowed her head, the hot tears streaming § ° ‘* Angel!” murmured the woman, her eyes 
through her thin fingers. Some one was at: 2 tender with fresh tears. 
her knee. A strong, warm grasp had encircled 5 ‘And you will come with me?” asked 
those thin hands—a voice full of tears and of$ Rachel, caressingly. 


love, whispered, 2 ‘‘ Wait till this strange excitement is passed, 
“ Mother—oh, mother !” S wait till my brain grows cool.” 
The woman started up in affright. At that moment Tarkey looked in from the 
“Not true—it cannot be,” she cried, in next room, somewhat surprised at the appear- 
great agony of blended joy and fear. < ance of Rachel in tears, her arms appealingly 


“It is true! I am the child of Wilfred: stretched towards her mother. 
Montjean.”’ g ‘¢ Miss Rache!, he senses things now, hadn’t 
“Great God—Thy ways are past finding you better see him ?” 
out!” cried the poor woman, closing her arms? Casting one glance of affection towards the 
about the beautiful creature; ‘‘ but, this must‘ bewildered woman, Rachel entered the dark- 
not be. Touch me not,” she said, with sudden ened room where Albert laid. He said nothing 
sternness. ‘‘I must expiate my sin, alone ;” 2as she bent over him, only smiled and seemed 
and untwining her arms, she moved back with ‘as tranquil asa babe. That night he talked a 
glittering eyes. little. 
“ Mother, is it thus you repulse my tender-5 ‘I had forgotten my past,” he said. ‘‘ When 
ness?’ asked Rachel, overcome. I saw you to-day I thought I was in my unele’s 
“You do not know me, child, or you would 2 house, and you had not left it.” 
blush to call me mother. Youareinnocence—‘ ‘But now you remember.” 
Iam guilty ; the two can never—” “0! yes, that yesterday—was it yesterday ? 
“You are my mother,” cried Rachel, with >I mean before I received my hurt—I saw his 
® fresh burst of tears. ‘‘I know all—and‘ death in the papers. Are you—were you his 


forgive all. So did my-father.” wife ?” 
“Child!” gasped the woman, catching atS ‘No, thank God!” said Rachel, fervently. 
her hand with a convulsive grasp. “Thank God!’ was the half-sobbing re- 


“Yes, I heard him say, when I was a little)sponse. ‘It almost killed me, Rachel,” he 
child, and could not understand— poor Marie, ‘added, looking up pitifully. “I did every- 
I forgive her!’ ’’ thing to drown thought. I have been wild 

“God bless you for that,” sobbed the woman. ‘ and wayward, but always true—always true to 

“And, mother, you will let me love you.” ¢ you, Rachel.” 
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“Don’t talk of the past.” Shad, it seems, kept the dead man’s pocket. 
* «But if you knew how reckless I have bible, and in some romantic way—these things 
been.” Calways happen so—I think in burning the old 
“Never mind, don’t speak of it again—I (linen with which the book was covered, she 
insist that you never mention it.” Ssaw on removing it a paper, which proved to 
“Do you forgive me ?” ¢ be the real certificate of marriage.” 
“Fully, freely!” 6 ‘*A forgery!” muttered Lord Meriden. 


**Do you know, I was leaving England that ‘No, unfortunately for you, duly signed 
very day? Strange providence that detained >and without a flaw.” 
me! But how came you here, Rachel ?” § But Lord Montjean was crazy.” 

Sitting there, his feeble hand clasped in? ‘That proves nothing against the claim of 
hers, she told him the story of her life from ‘ his child.”’ 
the beginning,\ S ‘* How do we know that she was his child?” 

«My noble, pure, heroic Rachel!” he mur-> ‘By the evidence, of course,” said the 
mured. ‘O! how can I ever be worthy of? < lawyer, half smiling, “‘and a family ring she 
such a treasure? But trust me, my Rachel, for ¢ ¢ has kept.” 
you are mine.” (Her speaking eyes beamed “By heavens! then I’m a ruined man, 
assent, looking into his languid, asking ones.) - Better to blow my brains out than live in such 
“Trust me, I will try to be a good man—and, ‘a state.” 
if it cam be, a great one, for your sake. And: ‘I am authorized by Miss, or rather Lady 
what of your future?” he asked, a few mo- $ Montjean, to say that she will willingly resign 
ments afterwards. ‘I can’t bear to have you, ¢ her claim to one-half the estate. If you con- 
queenly woman as you are, dependent upon ? clude to accept her generous offer, that will 
the smiles of a capricious public. Am I<still leave you a rich man, Lord Meriden.” 
jealous of your beauty, your popularity, do? By heaven! a beggar!’’ muttered the dis- 
you think ?” .. appointed man ; “and if I had been honorable 

“Perhaps a little,’ said Rachel, smiling. ¢at the first-—” he paused, bit his thin lip, 
«But do you know over whose estate you were» covered his face with his hand. 
driving on that day?” ¢ You should not feel so sensitive, Lord 

**O! yes, very well—Lord Meriden’s, who? ¢ Meriden, about this matter. The young lady 
was at my uncle’s, you know. I entered the‘ ¢ considers that she is doing no more than just 
grounds in company with his lawyer, who? ° and right, and what her father and grandfather 
hinted that the young lord anticipated some { would have approved. Besides, the young 
trouble about the tenure of his property.” ¢man whom, I suppose, she will marry soon, 

“<I don’t doubt it—J shall contest his claim.” who got a broken head in your grounds some 

“You!” and young Constanzi, weak as he< time ago, has fallen heir to a very handsome 
was, lifted himself upon his elbow and gazed’ property, left him by one Roselius, who, I 
astounded into the sweet, serious face above him. < believe, died very suddenly in Italy.” 

“IT am in earnest, dear—I alone am the’ ‘Yes, yes, I know,” muttered Lord Meri- 
rightful heir to the Montjean estate. Don’t<den. ‘You may come again, Bannister. I'll 
look so wildly at me, but listen while I unfold ? consider the proposition till to-morrow. Per- 
my plans, for you must help me.”’ Shaps I will accept it.” 

— ¢ No fear of that,” muttered the lawyer, 

CHAPTER XXIV.—RACHEL'S REAL NOBILITY. drawing on his gloves as he ascended the 

««It cannot be possible, it cannot be possible, C stairs, ‘‘ any fool would.” 

Bannister, that the case is decided game: And so the helpless nobleman was utterly at 
me!” Thus spoke Lord Meriden, rising from ,the mercy of the woman he had at one time 
his sick chair, but sinking back, pallid with ° thought coolly of dishonoring. God’s mills do 
apprehension and weakness. grind surely. 

‘‘T am afraid it is, my lord,” said the lawyer,’ Meantime, Albert Constanzi had recovered, 
respectfully. “There was nothing wanting‘ thankful to God for his mercy. His accident 
but proof of the marriage. Strangely enough, ‘ ?made him a better and more thoughtful man. 
it, was not registered in the parish church > The round of dissipation he had run sufficed 
where Lord Montjean was married—a greats him. “Not that he had lost manhood or honor, 
oversight, but assuredly very much to your? as he solemnly told Rachel he had been true to 
advantage. This lady’s woman, however, a 0 in thought, word, and deed, despairing 
queer old creature by the name of Tarkey,¢ though he was of ever winning her. Rachel 
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still argued with her mother, who’ on some ) ments and saw but little company. In her 

ints seemed to be almost a monomaniac. heart, however, she was proud of her son’s 
She had unfolded to her daughter all the trials 5 bride, proud of the homage she received—but 
and sins of her past life. it was not the loving pride of devotion. 

“The night I went away,” she said, with ( Rachel was indefatigable in her search after 
tearful eyes, ‘was the most awful period of} the organ-grinder and his family.’ They were 
my life. You laid sleeping under your little living in Germantown. Tite had grown fat, 
canopy of silk and lace, your beautiful lipsSand smoked his pipe like a Dutchman. His 
wreathed in smiles. If I had been left to my-¢ 2boys had retained their peculiar defects, and 
self but one hour, nature would have triumphed, > still looked like triplets, though some feet 
and your mother had not sinned. Ihave learned( taller. The German Jew and his wife had 
since that for weeks after I went away, my?also bought a little farm, and one greedy, 
poor hasband was raving. After that he seemed ¢ rosy-cheeked, roly poly of a young Jew clung 
to grow calmer, but would see no one, and?to Madam Dutchy’s ample bosom. Happy 
finally that he one night disappeared with you, ‘enough she was to see ‘‘the chilt,” and with 
and though every means was put forth to find’ almost awe she ushered her into her bit 
his place of self-exile, nothing more was ever» parlor. Rachel left a bouncing present for 
beard of him. Alas! I was the cause of his¢ the boy—enough to make them independent, 
misery and death.” S the Jew said afterwards, for it paid the’ utter- 

“Don’t afflict yourself thus, mother; if he ¢ most farthing of their indebtedness for the 
sees you now, he knows all your past sorrow, ° wee cottage. 
your present contrition. And I must insist Those who had aided Rachel in her poverty 


‘ that you will at once take your proper place. ¢ were all sought out and rendered happy, by 


We are going to America for a few years ; there $ some appropriate gift, particularly the good 
you will not be known, nobody will be curious, é factory girl who had made the sacrifice of her 
and you shall be as of old, respected and $ one little pleasure so Christianly. Her mother 
beloved.” slept in the church-yard now, and she was 
It required much urging to convince this) working as hard as ever, because, she bash- 
solitary woman that she had so far expiated, ‘ fully told Rachel, her young man was poor, and 
by self-abnegation, for her fault as such human 2 they were very anxious to furnish a little house 
means could do. At last she gave a reluctant‘ before they were married. To her delight, 
consent; and Lord Meriden, having arranged ( Rachel insisted upon furnishing the prettiest 
matters as much to his satisfaction as — new cottage that could be found in the 
possible under the circumstances, bade the ¢ place, from the parlor carpet to a nutmeg- 
homeward-bound party farewell on the deck) grater. She could only thank her with sobs 
of the steamer by which they hoped to reach (and grateful tears; it seemed as if it did come 
America. Tarkey was now a proud and con- right down from heaven, she said, and for 
sequential person. Dressed neatly in ‘her (doing such a bit of a thing for a poor little 
black silk, se shining that, as she often said, ? helpless child. 
one could see one’s face in it; hercap rich} The last prejudice of Rachel’s youthful ex- 
and Quaker-like in its plainness, she took at perience was now overcome, for the Reverend 
once her right position—that of household 5 Mr. Carlton, obeying a call, came to New York 
friend and overseer. To her were committed: to be the pastor of one of the best churches in 
the keys and the care of the servants; to her ‘ the city. When he called upon Rachel, with his 


“were always open the drawing-rooms, the< still sweet-faced wife, and ‘‘ humbly made con- 


parlors, and Rachel’s boudoir. None more ? feasion,” as saith the prayer-book, telling her 
welcome than she to the stricken woman who? that that one lesson had been to him both a 
went sorrowing all her days. Tarkey’s simple? ¢ warning and a guide, and that he had repented 
faith refreshed and consoled her, opened in‘in deep humility of his thoughtless sin, she 
her heart new avenues of consolation, so that? fully and freely forgave him, and cast the 
she became a resigned if not a cheerful woman. ‘ bitterness of the thought away, proving her 
No need now of exacting respect from sma ior on by taking to her heart good Mrs. 
and her mother, they were almost cringing.‘ Carlton, and attending the church where her 
Adele hoped to secure the hand of a certain ¢ husband officiated. 
wealthy merchant who had formerly admired> Rachel never forgot her sad youth. The 
Rachel, but the thing was by no means de.¢ poor, to her, were especially sacred ; she sought 
cided. Mrs. Constanzi kept her own spart-*to do good among them. Her father’s remains 
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were moved to Greenwood, and an appropriate é Ki 0) of 
monument raised over them, with an inserip- ¢ ys and ueens England, 
tion suggested by Rachel’s loving heart. S — 
And thus the guiding hand of a beneficent > ANNE. 
Providence made for the orphan the narrowS Anne was the daughter of James IT. and 
places broad gardens of flowers, and the dark ¢ Anne Hyde, and a sister of Mary II. As Wil- 
passages pavilions of light. liam and Mary had no children, Anne came to 
+: om throne on the death of her brother-in-law, 
sme March 8, 1702, being thirty-eight years of age, 
My Angel Visitants, SHer father died ed nite tin she a 
ean crowned, September 15, 1701. In 1683 she 





This is the eve of my birthday, had married George, a son of the King of Den- 
And I sitin my room alone, | é k. Th . telly of Dineaeh 

While strange, sweet thoughts aré stirring my eee : ee ene — ow 
heart, related to that of England; the grandmother 
With a happiness all unknown. Cof James II., Anna of Denmark, being aunt to 

I look on the dancing firelight, Prince George’s father; and a friendly inter. 
And it brightens under my gaze course between the families had existed since 
With gleams of that truer and nobler life her marriage with James I. Prince George of 


Eetet. eo inthe eqming aye. Hanover, afterwards King George I., was 


Idcok on the faded pictures *s first suitor; but William of Oran 
That hang on the dark’ning wall, Seema ms “ says d Pe — 
And they suddenly glow in a radiant light i... are to bh ae a wee ed in 
O’erspreading and gilding them all. ‘preventing it, he fearing the ambition of 
, llook from my open window ‘the Prince, if the Lady Anne became his wife, 
Out on the starlit sky, ¢might induce him to aspire to the throne of 
And the glimmering light of a thousand stars ‘England. 
—_— apelin P- $ Prince George, Anne’s husband, was com- 
And things that are lying round me, omander-in-chief of the Queen’s forces, and 


Wither’d, and gray, and cold, 


Suddenly start into young, warm life, ‘Lord High Admiral of the navy. Anne never 
And gleam with a grace untold. cseemed satisfied with her own conduct in 
Voices come in the stillness, ‘ favoring William and Mary against her father, 
Voices whose melting tones Cand it was thought if he had outlived William, 
ee “a rin aman l oshe would have declined the crown, and 
‘ P . nothing but her fear of the Roman doctrines 
ee Sbeing again established, prevented her from 
This rainbow-mantle of light and life taking a decided part in favor of the claims of 
Over lightless and lifeless things? cher brother* James Francis Edward, to the 
Is it fancy that makes the silence ~  Ssuccession. This was her only brother, the 
Voiceful with living tones ?— softof James the Second and Maria Beatrice, 
Is it fancy that peoples this little room Shis queen. No one could deny his right to the 


With the dwellers from distant thrones? 


t th 1 it h 
Secehhthnieineienes throne, bu e people would not permit him 


Could never give life and light ;— to be crowned, on account of his religion. He 
*Tis the glory shed by the shining band was called the Chevalier St. George, and also 
Of angels around me to-night. the Pretender, and married a daughter of the 
Perchance, in = year a King of Poland. He had two sons. Charles 
There are conflicts many and sore, 
When Faith shell waver, ond Hope wax tint Edward, the eldest, was afterwards known as 
At the misery yet in store. ee young "een ~ brother be 
who was a Roman Catholic priest, became 
ee oe Cardinal of York, None of the desoendantd'll 
To shed on my pathway light— we wurey 0 or tae Cee : 
To gird my soul with a dauntless faith, James II. came to the throne, except his 
To strengthen me for the fight. daughters, Mary and Anne, who both died 
And then when the darkness gathers, childless. There was another daughter, Maria 
And the clouds hang dense and low, Louisa, who died in the flower of youth. 
Fife Deanne gem Aree she Gaienhgeat, Anne was rather amiable than great; her 
And illumine my present woe. = 
i natural capacity was not remarkable, and her 
gan y eager” learning had been greatly neglected. She was 
better fitted for the duties of private life than 
Ye are nearer us than we deem. for those of a public station; she was a warm 
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To succor the drooping children of earth, 
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friend, an indulgent mistress, and a pattern ewere a source of great annoyance to Anne; 
of conjugal affection ; all her political measures >their leaders never met but to quarrel. The 
are to be ascribed to her ministers. Her fea- ‘Tories were opposed to the expense of a war 
tures were regular, but her complexion was-which was doing the country no good, and 
very florid, and her face too full and plump to Sthey attained the ascendancy, and kept it 
be called handsome. She had nine children, ¢long enough to obtain a peace with the con- 
all of whom died in infancy, except one son, *federated powers. The Whigs were in favor of 
who lived to be eleven years old. His name the Protestant succession of the House of Han- 
was William Henry. His eleventh birthday 2over, which was represented by George, son of 
was celebrated with great rejoicings, and five the Princess Sophia, who was a grand-daughter 
days after, he died. He was the hope and of James I. The Tories were in favor of the 
pride of the nation, and Parliament had ap- ‘Stuarts, and wished to make James Francis 
propriated large sums of money for his educa- ¢ ¢ Edward, the son of James II., their king. 
tion and maintenance. Anne considered theSThe violent altercations of these two parties 
early death of all her children as a punishment Ckept the queen if such a state of disquietude 
inflicted by Heaven for her failure of duty to as at last to destroy her health. Enfeebled by 
her father. The unfortunate princess attended ¢sickness and care, she sunk into a state of 
on her dying child with a resigned and grave lethargic insensibility, and the physicians 
composure ; she never wept, but seemed occu- ¢ despaired of her life. 
pied with high and holy thoughts. He oe The Whig party proved the strongest, and 
July 80, 1700. Immediately after his death, odetermined on proclaiming George, elector of 
with awe and resignation on her features, she < Hanover, to be king of Great Britain as soon 
wrote to her father, pouring out her whole $ oas they heard of the queen’s death. Anne 
heart in penitence, and declaring her convic- ¢ died August 1, 1714, in the fiftieth year of her 
tion that her bereavement was a punishment > cage, and the thirteenth of her reign. She was 
for her cruelty to him. His death was a bitter ‘the last sovereign of the house of Stuart. Her 
grief to his parents, and Anne never recovered 2husband, Prince George of Denmark, died 
her former vivacity. She received many in- ‘ October 28, 1708, nearly six years before the 
sults and neglects from King William at this queen. He was fifty-five at the time of his 
time, but no sympathy ; he had none to give. death. Theirs was a happy marriage of twenty 
The reign of Anne was a period of continual : years’ duration, unruffled by the least dispute, 
war, and the success obtained, though glorious >and uninterrupted by a rival on either side. 
to the British name, was of little advantage to « ‘George was very lofty in stature, his appear- 
the nation. The taxes were greatly increased, ‘ cance was almost gigantic. 
and the national debt, which was commenceds Anne was not a brilliant queen, but she pos- 
in the reign of her sister, now amounted to (sessed those qualities that endeared her to her 
fifty millions of pounds. The Bank of England ¢ osubjects ; she was very economical in her ex- 
was also established in the reign of Queen ‘ penditures, which enabled her not only to be 
Mary. The Duke of Marlborough was suc- ‘ ocharitable to the needy, but actually to appro- 
cessful on the continent, and gained many (priate a large portion of her own revenue to 
vigtories, but derived no pertharfent advantage pay the expenses of the war, that the taxes 
from them, only the name of having beaten her (might be less oppressive to the people. She 
enemies. But he had great influence in the ¢made no foolish building, nor bought one 
political councils of Anne, and was well re-‘jewel in her reign. Newton, Locke, Pope, 
warded for his services; while Sir George ° Addison, Watts, Bollingbroke, Swift,. Steele, 
Rooke, who took the fortress of Gibraltar, Sand Clark, lived and wrote in the reign of 
which commands the entrance to the Mediter- ¢ ¢Queen Anne. 
ranean Sea, and still remains to England ints Devarie.p, Wis. 
one of the most important of her foreign pos- 
sessions, was suffered to pass the rest of his >, 
life in retirement and obscurity; and when an‘ A certain judge having been called on at a 
attempt was made to get a vote of thanks from ?public meeting for a song, regretted it was 
Parliament, that body decided that the exploit (not in his power to gratify the company. A 
was not worth their thanks. Gibraltar was?wag who was present observed, “‘He was 
taken from Spain, and had always been a: surprised at the’ refusal, as it was 





impregnable. notorious that numbers had been transported 
The dissensions between the Whigs and Tories ‘ by his voice.” 
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* f ¢choice in the slightest degree, I would not have 
Deantiful Bands, s believed from other lips than yours, and if it 


be a fact, it is altogether irreconcilable with 
my previously-formed opinions—I had almost 
“«There’s no time like the twilight for con- ‘said my absolute knowledge of your character, 
fidential disclosures,” said Hugh, rising and >Beautiful hands! Well, really. I am en- 
flinging aside the heavy drapery from the couraged to think that charming villa of yours 
great bay window of the library at the Glen. 2need not be longer without a mistress, if such 
«Feelings and fancies which we carefully hideSbe the nature of the perfections you are in 
from one another in the glare and bustle of the 2 search of. There is Lute Merrill, with hands 
day, bubble up to the lips almost unconsciously like exquisite sea-shells, pearly white upon the 
in this soft, tender, dreamy hour. My friend 2 (upper surface, the palms like delicate blush 
seems infinitely nearer to me when I cannot >roses, and nails transparent and glistening like 
discern his natural face and his voice floats to $ dainty gems in their settings of pinky flesh. 
me out of vacancy; then he appears no longer > And there is Blanche Ashleigh, whose hands 
clothed in fleshly infirmities, but stands re- 3remind one of stately white lilies, with their 
vealed to my inner sight in the form of his (waxen purity and dreamy, poetic movements, 
goodness and truth; and I talk to him without ¢ Sseeming almost to emit a tender fragrance as 
concealment, face to face, as it were, with his (they sway to the breath of her sweet will.” 
spirit, daring not to be otherwise than true, **I do not think Miss Ashleigh has beautiful 
for I feel that he sees my thought through all?hands, nor that their movements are in the 
the poor shifts and tricks of speech by which 1S teast ‘poetic,’”’ observed the Doctor, quietly. 
strive at other times to deceive him. And so, ¢ “I noticed the other day with what scorn and 
my grave Esculapius, having offered these few 2 disdain she gathered up her silken robes when 
prefatory remarks, I beg you will proceed with Sthey accidentally came in contact with the 


BY AUTHOR OF ** WATCHING AND WAITING.” 


your promised story.” plain calico gown of Mrs. Hamilton’s sewing- 
‘* My promised story?” repeated Dr. Dana, ‘girl, and the action told more clearly than 
doubtfully. words what sort of spirit animated those same 


“Your promised story, in which it is ex->lily-white hands. As for that conglomeration 
pected that you will make some attempt to ‘of ‘sea-shells,’ ‘ blush-roses’ and ‘transparent 
justify yourself for remaining a wretched, for- ¢ gems’ belonging to Lute Merrill, they consti- 
lorn old bachelor, when by all laws, civic and tute members decidedly ornamental, and are 
scriptural, you ought to be a partner in con- ?exquisite, dainty little playthings, but alto- 
nubial felicities.” S gether useless, excepting for the only practical 

‘Rather a sweeping assertion, that last, but ¢ purpose to which they are put, that of convey- 
hardly worth the trouble of disproving. It >ing fruit and bonbons to their owner’s pretty 
really requires no ‘story’ to set forth my justi- < ¢ mouth.” 
fication for remaining in the condition you so § “Aha! So it is the spirit of hands, and not 
deeply deplore; it may be summed up very‘ etheir contour and coloring, to which your 
briefly in the statement of a single indubitable attention is specially directed. Well, well, 
fact. I do not know one, with the qualifica-Sthis seems more like you, Paul, though I must 
tions which I desire in a wife, who is free to¢confess now that I catch your true meaning, 


become such.” Sthe matrimonial prospect I saw opening for 
“No doubt you are too fastidious. What<you a moment ago is considerably darkened.” 
might the desired qualifications be?” 2 I should tell you, perhaps,” said Paul, 
« Firstly—chiefly—well, solely and simply, omusingly, “that I worshipped the form before 
beautiful hands.” el did the spirit. In my younger days I was a 


«¢ «Beautiful hands!’ Upon my word, Paul, , passionate adorer of material beauty, and thus 
if your tone was a whit less grave, I should it was that my first choice was made with 
believe you were jesting. It is so much your Sentire reference to those fair external things, 
habit to look below the surface of things, that (so captivating to the natural eye, and which, 
I very naturally supposed your continuance in chowever much we may long to believe, and 
a state of single blessedness was attributable ¢ however readily we may grant that they ought 
entirely to your failure in finding a woman of >to be types of interior loveliness, are, neverthe- 
such rare spiritual endowments as you would ‘less, in this lower world of ours only too often 
deem indispensable in a life-companion. That2the goodly outside covering of that which is 
mere physical beauty could influence your Sintrinsically false and altogether hateful in the 
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sight of heaven. I will tell you the story of eats heart, the glow of pleasure which never 


my ‘first love’—somewhat, also, of my second. 
It was not very long after my location at 


“T—— that I was one day suddenly summoned 


to the house of Judge Halstead to attend upon 
his daughter, who, while driving out had, 
through the occurrence of fright to the horses, 
been violently precipitated from her carriage, 
receiving thereby some rather serious injuries. 


failed to light up the countenance of my charge 
at my entrance, and encouraged by the warm 
welcome which she always gave me, I came to 
esteem it quite needless, and altogether hypo- 
critical, to assign any other reason than the de- 
light of her presence for my almost daily visits. 

‘* During these interviews, it seldomed hap- 
pened that our conversation touched upon 


I should observe, parenthetically, that this 2other thap. the surface matters of life; and I 
gall was not owing in the least to any especial >could not but mark that Miss Halstead steadily 


eonfidence in my skill, or to the high regard 
in which my services were held, but altogther 
to the absence of a favorite physician ; so that 
like most young doctors, with prejudices to 
overcome and reputation to make, I was in- 


debted entirely to chance for opportunity to 


2 
> 


shunned all subjects which demanded, for in- 
telligent discussion, a considerable range of 
thought and depth of observation; still I did 
not regard her the less on this account, but, 


goeemtrarily, waxed more fervid in esteem; for 


did not this instinctive avoidance of all matters 


prove my efficiency. I found the chief injury Srequiring profound investigation, this word- 


of my patient to be a fractured arm, and that, 
anarm of the most exquisite mould and exceed- 
ing fairness, terminating in a hand of beauti- 
ful proportions—a marvellous creation in its 
gleaming whiteness, its flowing lines and deli- 
eate tracery of blue veins. I proceeded to the 
task of repairing the damaged member with 


less settlement of those vexed questions which 


g 


forever agitate the thought of earnest inquirers 
after truth, prove the positively feminine cast 
of her mind and the intense womaniliness oi 
her nature? 

‘*Thus pointlessly I argued; for when we 
are predisposed to a particular mode of thought 


hands that trembled slightly from contact with (and action—when, from whatever causes, we 


the tender flesh, with heart that beat more 
quickly at sight of the pale, lovely face lying 
with closed eyes against the snowy pillow ; but 
I succeeded in my work to my complete satis- 
faction, with the assistance of a pair of wo- 
manly hands, which I did not notice particu- 
larly, excepting that they seemed to know 
their use, ready with the exact things needed, 
and always in the precise place when they 
were required. 

«Tis quite needless to warn you of the fact 
that I was deeply interested in my new patient. 
You perceive that I was a most susceptible 
young man, the more so because not hardened 
in ‘heart experiences’ as most youths are 
before the age of twenty, having, from that 
profound respect for women which induces a 
feeling of shyness, a sense of inequality in 
their presence, studiously avoided them, being, 
for the same reason, not in especial favor with 


are strongly attracted towards any individual, 
all questionings are speedily silenced, and 


ereason becomes but a servant of the will, and 


in the ‘silent court of the breast’ judge and 
jury are bribed to pronounce only in favor of 
that which we ardently desire to think, to do, 
and to have, 

“I used frequently in my visits to meet with 
the owner of the hands which had rendered me 
such efficient aid upon the occasion of my first 
painful introduction’ to Miss Halstead, and 
observing her. more closely than the nature of 
my operations permitted at that time, I found 
her to be a quiet, unobtrusive, altogether un- 
remarkable young lady, of exceedingly plain 
appearance, a distant relative of the Judge, 
who, as I learned from various sources, had 
ostensibly, out of pity for her destitute and 
orphaned condition, adopted her into his family 
as a sort of companion or waiting-maid—a 





the sex. Miss Halstead was, emphatically, my Siete of both, I think—to his daughter. It 
first particular love. It was astonishing how ‘was very rarely that this young woman, when 
much attention that lovely arm required. I[t?present at my meetings with Miss Halstead, 
was surprising how fast it mended, altogether Stook any part in the conversation—never, in- 
too fast I acknowledged to myself, watching (deed, unless it touched remotely upon affairs 
its progress with the most painful solicitude, cless trivial than those which generally consti- 
foreseeing plainly how soon I should be under stuted our subjects of discourse. Now and 
the necessity of making some other errand then, when her views upon certain momentous 
than a professional one the pretext for 6A manne were urgently solicited, she would ~ 
frequent calls. This was an easy matter for a 5 express her sentiments with singular clearness 

few times, and finally noting, with a ¢hrill at‘ and freedom; and upon such occasions, When 

4 
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speaking with great earnestness, I sometimes °* do’ a loaf of bread ?—prepare a suitable and 
saw her face transfigured with a beauty that 5 ‘palatable dish for the sick ?—bind up & wounded 
was infinitely above and beyond that perfect- éfinger without fainting?—and perform the 
ness of form and coloring which makes up the >thousand and one nameless and necessary 
sum of mere physical loveliness. When deeply 2 offices appertaining to woman? But presently 
engaged in conversation, there was a constant ?she would flash before my eyes some miracle 
play of light across her plain features that re- ‘ of her craft, a vase of scentless flowers, or some 
minded one of the incessant flickering of heat ¢ marvel of embroidery, dazzling in its gorgeous 
lightning along the horizon on a summer even- » blending of colors; or she would astonish me 
ing, and at such times there was an absolute 2 with the brilliancy of her musical performance, 
fescination in her face which drew my eyesSwherein the gleam and grace of her snowy 
magnetically, and held them ina spell-bound : ‘hands, and the ease with which she compassed 
gaze. Q 2points of difficult execution, distracted my 
‘«* But I was the accepted lover of Miss Hal- ¢mind from the matter-of-fact themes that had 
stead long before I discovered that her humble ¢ occupied it, and thrilled me with an instant’s 
relative, whom they called Christabel, was‘pleasure and pride in my lately-acquired pos- 
other than the ordinary person I described to 2 session. 
you a moment ago as ‘exceedingly plain’ and «*Did Christabel play?’ I asked the ques- 
‘altogether unremarkable.’ Such truly were<tion after one of Miss Halstead’s most brilliant 
my first impressions; but she was like a book > achievements, glancing towards the little lady 
that is outwardly mean and unattractive, and‘ who sat by a distant window, quietly employed 
which you pass unnoticed among its gilded and 2 with some work apparently more useful than 
embossed companions, yet if you shall look ‘ ornamental. 
within you find it charged with electric life, 2 ‘««Indifferently,’ she said. 
and full to overflowing with the riches of all ‘ *«¢ Would she not give us an opportunity of 
wisdom. judging as to the quality of her performance!’ 
‘But I had secured to myself the golden? ‘*‘Oh, certainly, if we desired it!’ 
tappings and illuminated title-page of a vol- ¢ “Thad not expected such ready compliance 
ume abounding in rapid sentiment and a glit- . ‘with my request. Young ladies usually require 
tering appearance of good, and henceforward ‘ more or less urging in such matters. 
it was not permitted me to unlock and explore ’ *«<Indifferently.’ Yes, I saw at once that 
the hidden treasures of that other mind, lest ° her hand lacked practice ; that from ignorance 
intimate acquaintance should beget in me the’ oor indifference she conformed but slightly to 
desire for closer connection with its posses-)arbitrary rules; that she substituted and 
sor. So I turned myself assiduously to the {omitted tones to please herself in a manner 
study of my newly-captured prize, admired ;which must have driven perfectly frantic the 
again and again the perfect cast and pearly (unfortunate composer of the copy she was 
lustre of arm and hand; noted the beautiful 7 mutilating; yet highly offensive to the taste of 
eurve of the throat; tasted the sweetness of the Sa connoisseur as these things were, with me 
réd, rich lips; marked the exquisite blending - the spirit of melody, breathing in her linger- 
of pink and white, which no change of feeling ‘ing touches, made amends for her visible want 
ever seemed to vary in the rounded cheek; of culture. Perhaps I may have appreciated 
looked into the shining, shallow eyes that re- /Christabel’s music more for its contrast with 
flected only objects from without; trailed my‘ ¢Miss Halstead’s mechanical execution and 
idle fingers through the flowing, golden hair; ? S highly cultivated style, which lacked in no 
end—cried in the depths of my unsatisfied © effect that an assiduous training of the hand 
heart, ‘Christabel! Christabel !’ ecould give—perfect, methodical, but wanting 
‘*Many and varied were the accomplishments Sin all power to touch the listener’s soul, be- 
of my affianced wife ; dextrous were her fingers ’cause the soul of the performer spoke not in 
in all the crafty handiwork of her sex; and her work. But tones of human joy, and woe, 
everywhere about her were scattered evidences ‘and hope, and pain, sang and wailed under the 
of her taste and skill in the manufacture of the 2 sweep of Christabel’s brown fingers; the pas- 
countless time-consuming, eye-destroying eet Nese and tenderness, and aspiration of her 
fusions with heathenish. names, in which wo-~pure young heart pulsed in living harmonies 
men delight. Sometimes, while surveying these 5 ‘that crept mourning and shivering close to 
truly wonderful creations, my thoughts would 2earth 9 moment, then gathering sudden strength 
take a homely turn and question—could she Srose and soared on high, growing fainter and 
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fainter, more thin and ethereal, until lost tos and yet for all I know the cloud which shadowed 
the sensual ear, but still heard of the spirit me was lined with the light of eternity.” 
mingling with the triumphant chorus of thes «I beg pardon for interrupting you, my 
heavens. Sdear fellow,” broke in Hugh, “ but it strikes 
“Nothing could I say when the flutterings me that you were a most singular lover, if 
hands fell from the keys, and the player stood 2 your present speech is intended to convey a 
up witha dreamy light in her eyes and a tender 2 correct impression of your state of mind at the 
flush in her cheeks. The praise of the lips was‘ time to which you make reference. You begin 
not for Christabel. eby lauding the beauty and excellence and 
*<Christabel needs practice sadly,’ apolo- 2lovableness of Miss Halstead, and run uncon- 
gized Miss Halstead. ‘With a little mores sciously, as it seems, into eulogy of the sublime 
cultivation she would develop into quite a fine < virtues of Christabel, and praise of the one is 
player; but she devotes very little time to her 2 detraction of the other. How do you effect a 
music, for besides the domestic drudgeries‘ reconciliation of these contradictions ?” 
which she insists on performing, she has half? ‘‘Let the contradictions stand, Hugh; they 
the town poor to look after and condole with.’ 2 are faithful transcripts of my state at that time. 
“*Yes,’ I said, abstractedly, beginning toSI loved the beautiful face of Miss Halstead, 
turn over a portfolio of drawings that lay upon; and I loved the beautiful soul of Christabel. 


the table. ‘Did Christabel draw ?’ Judge which love was truest, strongest, most 
“No; she reverenced Nature too deeply $ satisfying, and most abiding. But I was 
for that.’ caught by the surface charms of the one be- 


“I looked up inquiringly, puzzled by the: fore I became conscious of the intrinsic loveli- 
somewhat equivocal reply. Miss Halstead5ness of the other; and deeply as I might 
came to my aid. Sregret the precipitance with which I had 

“<‘Christabel is so odd,’ she said, ‘she2sought and won Miss Halstead’s love, I did 
utterly eschews pencils and paints, because) not for am instant cherish the thought of 
she cannot produce with them the effect of the‘ breaking my engagements with her, for as a 
great masters. She wants the sunshine of her? man of honor I shrunk from violating my 
pictures to give forth living light and heat, ) promises, though I sometimes questioned 
their grasses and foliage to wave with the‘ vaguely if that were a greater sin than keep- 
breeze, and their representatives of animal life ¢ ing them in the literal sense alone. I confess 
to move and utter sounds; and because she freely to you that I looked forward to my 
cannot work such miracles, she calls her) wedding-day, which was set at no very distant 
sketches caricatures of Nature, and so dashes$ date, with feelings far less felicitous thaa 
her brush right through the midst of them, ¢ those usually supposed to thrill the bosom of 
and sends them down to,the kitchen for kind- 2 young lovers in anticipation of that event. 
lings to boil the dinner-pot. Or rather that’s $ “It was while I was in this unenviable 
the way she used to do; she doesn’t paint now. < frame of mind, growing daily more and more 
I know she thinks it absolutely wicked for me2 deeply dissatisfied with my choice, that, re- 
to draw, for once when I showed her a land-S turning from the Judge’s late one evening, 
scape that I had just completed, she involun- 2 and feeling averse to sleep, I entered my study 
tarily threw up her hand to her eyes ror rae sat down to’ the investigation of some 
uttered an exclamation of real’pain. But she g scientific work which had recently come under 
apologized instantly, for Christabel doesn’t< my observation. Deeply interested in the sub- 
really mean to wound any one’s feelings, only ject under consideration, I read on, as was 
she is so dreadfully odd.’ frequently my custom, till long past midnight, 

“T lifted my eyes from the contemplation of¢ when the cry of ‘ Fire!’ rang with that note of 
& very stiff oak in water colors, and met the?alarm which always accompanies it, startled 


smiling gaze of Christabel. Sme from my absorption. Stepping out upon 
«Do you plead guilty to all these charges, 2 the piazza, [ was momentarily blinded by the 
young lady?’ I asked. S glare of light proceeding from a burning build- 
**¢ Guilty, my lord.’ cing @ square or two distant, which, upon 


“These are trifles, you think; but to me > hastening to the spot, I found, as I had sus- 
nothing is trivial that is connected with‘ pected from its direction, to be the fine man- 
Christabel. My thought loves to linger about (sion of Judge Halstead. The family were all 
those quiet, early days, for afterwards the) assembled upon the lawn when I arrived, and 
eurrent of my life plunged into gloomy wastes, > the most strenuous efforts were being made for 
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saving the property from utter destruction; 
but the fire, originating in the interior of the 
house, had worked its way insiduously, until 
it had gained entire dominion, and there was 
little for the energetic firemen to do but to pre- 
vent the spread of the fearful element to adja- 
cent buildings. 

««¢You are sure that not a single soul re- 
mains in the house?’ I said to the Judge, who 
was superintending the removal of such valu- 
ables as could be got at without danger to life. 

** «Quite sure,’ was the prompt reply. 

«At this moment a cry of alarm came from 
the frightened group of servants, and a young 
woman rushed frantically forward, exclaiming, 

“«* My little brother! Oh, save my little 
brother! Iwas not used to having him here, 
and in the hurry and fright I forgot him. 
Oh, save him, save him, some one!’ and the 
hard, brown hands were clasped together in 
frenzied pleading. 

** «In what part of the house? Speak quick, 
woman, in.God’s name!’ thundered the Judge. 

«© «On the upper floor of the servants’ wing, 
in the room adjoining the main building upon 
the north. Oh, save him! save him !’ 

«It cannot be! 
pronounced the Judge, decisively. ‘The stairs 


tion of horror from the bystanders caused me 
to lift my eyes. Christabel was gliding like » 
spirit up the stairs. Cursing my instant’s 
hesitation, I rudely shook off the hands that 
restrained me, and was darting after her, 
when 1 was again made prisoner, this time by 
brawny, muscular arms that held me like a 
vice, and from which I struggled in vain to 
extricate myself. 

‘*¢ Let us have no more reckless exposure of 
life,’ cried the Judge. ‘That mad girl has 
gone to her death, and it is impossible to save 
her. Who attempts it will perish with her, 
The middle floors are already giving way !’ 

** But if I hesitated when the life of the child 
alone was at stake, I did not so now; fighting 
with the desperation of a madman to escape 
from my captors, and straining every nerve to 
reach and fling myself into the burning build- 
ing. I hope I may never experience again 

¢ such an intensity of suffering as I did in those 
¢ few brief moments, each one of which seemed 


2 to me then an eternity of torture, as I strained 


‘my ear to catch through the hiss of the flames 
and the crash of falling timbers the dying wail 
of Christabel. Suddenly, a deafening sound to 


The child must perish,’S the right; the roof of the eastern wing had 


fallen in, and the partially demolished walls, 





leading to the servants’ chambers are now im-? tottering under the shock, crashed to the 
passable, and the flames lapping the north sideS ground, and the tongues of fire, hissing and 
of the building render ascent from the outsides crackling with triumph, seized hungrily upon 
quite out of the question.’ the main portion of the building, which now 
‘*« But the principal staircase remains un-‘ appeared upon three sides wrapped from foun- 
touched, and there is a communication between? dation to roof in solid flame. 
the main stracture and the servants’ chamber,’? ‘But oh, life out of death! at this moment 
cried Christabel, her lightning glance leaping‘ Christabel was seen descending the stairs, 
from one to another of the irresponsive faces, ? staggering under the weight of the rescued 
as she gave rapid, unmistakable directions forS child, who clung to his preserver in an agony 





finding the room where slept the unconscious 
boy. , 

«No one moved. They the lurid light of 
her eyes flashed into mine, and involuntarily I 
sprang towards the stairs; but ere my feet 
could clear the first step, I was imprisoned in 
the arms of Miss Halstead, unable without 
violence to set myself free. 

«Don’t go, Paul! For my sake, oh, Paul, 
do not expose yourself to such danger! It is 
only a pauper child.’ 

“I essayed again to break from her detain- 
ing arms, noting even in that swift moment 
how exquisitely fair was the face that lay 
against my breast, and which, blazing with 
excitement and full of tender pleading, had 
never looked more beautiful. 

« After all, could I afford to sacrifice my life 
for this poor, unknown child? An exclama- 


Cof fear that rendered him greater burden. 


Then they set me free; and leaping up the 
steps, I caught her in my arms, quenching her 
blazing garments with my naked hands; and 
tossing the boy to his overjoyed sister, who 
had followed me closely, I bore my precious 
freight, half dead from exhaustion and suffoca- 
tion, into the open air. 

‘But God had miraculously preserved her. 
The blaze had swept her cheek, and her hands 
were cruelly burned, but amid the awful 
dangers which had menanced her she had 
borne a charmed life. 

‘¢ «Tt was a fearful venture,’ said the Judge, 
as I lifted her into the carriage that was pro- 
vided to convey her to the house of a friend. 
‘Had I suspected her intention, I would have 

2 forbidden so rash a step, for the life of the 
2 child is not to be weighed in the balance with 
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the life of one of my family. He is only a S ‘* About this time, too, my mind began to be 
pauper, who will no doubt live to curse the: ‘seriously occupied with the study of a disease 
hour in which he was saved.’ cof great malignancy which had broken out 
“¢QOnly @ pauper.’ Christabel had not‘ Samong the inhabitants of L——, and which 
thought of that. Perhaps in her visionary cseemed to baffle entirely the skill of the most 
brain she may have cherished the idea that, Slearned and experienced physicians. I take 
with God, soul of pauper and judge are equally jo credit to myself that my treatment of this 
precious. ; oualety was attended with a greater degree of 
“The next day, when I called upon the (success than that of my brother physicians, for 
family so unceremoniously turned out of house >this may have been partially owing to an early 
and home, I found active preparations were ¢ summons, or to the mildness of the cases which 
being made for a tour through the Northern 2came under my charge, or perhaps to my 
and Western States—an excursion which had‘Schance application of effectual remedies, 
been for some time held in contemplation, I ? rather than to any knowledge of what was pro- 
believe, but was considerably hastened by the 5 per to be done. But be that as it may, I ob- 
event of the previous night. During the? tained @ reputation for skilful management of 
absence a new and more elegant dwelling was zthe disease, Which brought my services much 
to be erected upon the old site, and the return ¢ into requisition, laying upon my shoulders for 
of the family in the fall was to be celebrated 2many weeks the burden of almost incessant 
by a house warming (not precisely like the ‘labor. , 
last) and—as was delicately intimated—a ° ‘‘Such as could leave the plague-smitten 
‘town were mostly doing so, for the fever was 
“éAnd Christabel?’ I said, going over to<in the highest degree contagious, and the 
where she sat, propped up with pillows, look- ‘ number of sick was daily increasing, whole 
ing nerveless and exhausted, and suffering‘ families being stricken down within a few 
eomewhat still from pain in the crippled, »hours. To lessen in some measure the danger 
bandaged hands. Sof infection, the idea was conceived of hastily 
“<«Qh,’ answered Miss Halstead, quickly, ¢ converting one of the largest public buildings 
‘Christabel will not be able to join us for some Sinto a temporary hospital, where, upon the first 
days, perhaps weeks. It will take her some ?appearance of symptoms of the virulent dis- 
time to recover from the effects of her Quixotic ‘order, all whose friends were willing to give 
adventure of last night; but she insists that we (them up should be removed, and placed under 
shall not delay our journey upon her account.’ >the charge of competent nurses provided for 
«We shall have to commit her to your ‘the occasion. 
charge, Doctor,’ said the Judge, ‘with full? ‘Into this lazaretto came one day—Christa- 
permission to put her in strait jackets if she ‘bel, with the air of one belonging there, and 
manifests any further symptoms of insanity.’ ¢ quietly requested to be assigned a place among 
“Christabel smiled faintly. ‘I really do >the nurses, waiving all my objections thereto 
not think I need a guardian, uncle.’ cin her calm, simple way, which carried with it 
“<Tush, child! You have clearly proved >the conviction of her right to do whatsoever 
your incompetence to take care of yourself. 5 things she pleased, and none dared inter- 
It is by nothing short of a miracle that you are - < meddle. 
alive to-day.’ 3 ‘Seeing her perfect adaptation to the work 
“TI doubt if Christabel was particularly (she had undertaken, her quick perception of 


- pleased with this playful arrangement; cer- ‘all things essential to be done; her direct ap- 


tain it is, the charge was a most embarrassing ¢ plication of knowledges to their proper use ; 
one to me, and after the departure of the > her readiness to perform the most menial 
family my visits were brief, and of an entirely ¢ offices for the good of those committed to her 
professional nature ; and the necessity for these >charge; seeing this, I ceased to remonstrate 
-being at an end, I failed in courage to seek her ¢ against her proceedings, feeling more deeply 
presence at all. For you must know it was an > than‘ ever my insufficiency, and attributing the 
altogether different matter to meet Christabel ‘ restoration of the smitten ones to her careful 
alone from what it had been in the society of 2 nursing far more than to any medical skill. 

the gay, volatile Miss Halstead ; and the inter- 2 “In that house of pestilence and suffering 
views were fraught with a danger which, learned I, for the first time, the true significa- 
fascinating as it was, I felt bound i in honor to Y tion of ‘beautiful hands.’ It seems to me that 
resist. 3 the very lifting of Christabel’s finger was 
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fraught with blessing, for her hands made no luminous, her countenance shone with an un- 
false movements, and, under their undulating 2earthly lustre, and her form palpitating, and 
eweep, confusion, as by magic, sprang to order, Sinstinct with life, seemed about to unfurl in- 
and ease and rest were in their very touch. I ¢visible wings and float away into infinity, 
swear to you, that often while watching their )Suddenly her hand let go its clasp, her head 
ministrations, I have seen them shining with a¢fell back, her body stiffened in my arms, the 
soft, translucent light, and have perceived 2light went out in the ashen face, and silence 
arising therefrom a faint, delicate aroma, in- ‘set its seal forever on her lips.......... 
comparably sweet and tender. And the freed spirit of Christabel rose into 
**You will say these were the sickly fancies Seternal morning.” 
of a brain distempered by sleepless vigils and _ 
wearing anxieties, but nothing can shake my> “Paul.” 
faith in their actuality. “Yes, Hugh,” answered the Doctor, rousing 
“Well, the fearful days, though seemingly 2 from his abstraction. 
of interminable length, wore slowly out. TheS ‘What of Miss Halstead ?” 
fever was steadfastly abating, the wards were? ‘Oh! She is the wife of Foster, the rich 
being daily emptied of their convajescent occu- 5 broker.” 
pants, and things were beginningto wearamore¢ ‘The pretty jilt!’”’ 
cheerful aspect, when Christabel, among the) ‘No; you wrong her, Hugh. The change 
last victims to the scourge, fell fainting at her Sin our relations came about in this wise :— 
post, and her hands ceased forever from their 2>When Miss Halstead returned to L——, after 
earthly labors. Christabel’s translation (I cannot call it death), 
“The violence of the attack had from the 2I did what ’tis likely I never should have done 
first filled me with alarm, and almost precluded ‘had not my soul been thrilling with the memory 
hope, and when upon the evening of thesecond 2of that solemnly sweet night in which my 
day I paused in my twilight rounds to look Sdarling entered into her heavenly rest. I told 
into the wan, worn face, I knew the transition ¢ her frankly of my love for, and hope of a 
was near at hand, and that the sun unto which ) future reunion with, Christabel, signifying at 
her eyes should next be lifted would never (the same time my readiness to marry her, if, 
more go down. with this knowledge of my heart, she would 
PES There was no help forit. I sank $permit me todoso. The avowal may not have 
on my knees by her side, buried my face in my 2 been over-gallant, but it was certainly trath- 
hands, and the cry so long smothered in my ful. And Miss Halstead was not of a nature 
heart broke from my lips— to be pained by such a confession, as was 
“«*Christabel! Christabel !’ proven by her answer, that, as Christabel was 
“She stretched out her hand feebly and tnid ¢ gone (poor soul), my love of her could not, of 
it on my hair. Her vision growing momently > course, interfere with our union; but, in re- 
clearer with the failure of her natural powers, $ turn for my frankness, she would freely confess 
she read my soul as it were an open book, that during her travels she had met with one 


and all its hidden secrets came to light. who had been deeply smitten with her beauty, 
“Afterwards it shall be right, Paul,’ she2and whom, in point of wealth and worldly 
said, softly, and turned her head to sleep. .... position, she would prefer to wed rather than 


‘All night I held her in my arms, while her? me. And so it was altogether by mutual con- 
spirit, hovering between its earthly tenement 5sent that our engagement was broken, and 
and the unseen world, seemed ever departing 5 Miss Halstead, who regarded marriage merely 
and returning.... As the freshening breath 2as a worldly settlement, recalled Mr. Foster, 
of morning stole in through the open sash, and to whose suit, as it appeared, a definite answer 
the lamps began to pale before the glimmering ohad not been given. And I patiently await the 
light of dawn, in that solemn, almost oppres-S summons which shall call me to my heavenly 
sive stillness which precedes the awakening of 2 union with Christabel.” 
nature, she stirred faintly upon my breast, 
unclosed her weary eyes, and murmured . 
brokenly— A clear stream reflects all objects that are 

«Turn my face towards the morning, Paul.’ upon its shore, but it is unsullied by them. 

‘Silently I obeyed. She gasped an instant >So it should be with our hearts—they should 
for breath, then her hand, waxing warm, (show the effect of all objects, and yet remain 
quickened, its hold upon mine, her eyes grew > unharmed by any. 
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to four days. There was little that transpired, 

Ohe CAay Through. ¢ in the early part of it at least, to write of; 

A Sequel to the Story of Janet Strong. ¢ still, those days seemed to Janet Strong in 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. some sense the richest, fragrantest of her life. 
(Concluded. ) ¢ To its latest hour her memory will go back, 

ae 2 and wander under the arches of their hours, 

CHAPTER XXVII. - and linger among their little passages of plea- 

As usual, Wealthy Dana’s visit was suddenly 5 sant events, that would have slipped out of 
cut short. Circumstances beyond her control anybody else’s thought long ago, but never * 
summoned her from Woodleaf in less than a? will out of hers—never. 
week after her arrival. In order to see her ¢ The smile brightening those pleasant eyes of 
friend until the last moment, Janet accompa-° Bryant Whitney's, somewhat oftener than they 
nied her with her cousins to the depot, and‘ did the lips beneath, though they were not 
then, as the latter intended to ride a mile or¢ wanting there, seemed to enter her like sun- 
two further, she concluded to walk home, being® light; there seemed through all her being 
in a mood to enjoy her own thoughts at that < some deep, silent rush of peace and joy. 
time, 2 Everything, too, was propitious at this time. 

She strolled down an unfrequented lane, ° The house at Woodleaf was very quiet, for all 
which held a thousand little surprises of scen- > the summer guests had disappeared. 
ery, and on one side of her rose the tall, thick § Then, the days—it seemed to Janet that just 
bushes, among whose leaves the barberries? such ones had never smiled out of sky and 
burned like sparks of living fire. ‘ah before. 

Here and there, among the low vines and? It was in October, and the year was pouring 
creepers, the frosts had run, making a track > out on these days all the rich life at her heart, 
of gold or fire, but to-day the noon-heats were ‘ Cand the earth, and air, and sky over all, 
like the summer’s. ¢ S rioted in color and beauty. The soft winds 

Janet walked slowly on, her heart saddened ¢ ‘ were heavy with all dry, luscious scents; the 
with parting from her friend, her face a little’ trees brokg into one vast fire of crimson, and 
fairer than usual, as she took her bonnet off, S yellow, and tawny bloom; flocks of pearly 
and moved on, in her white dress and black’ mists, spotted here and there with red, clung 
silk apron, with the blue knot of ribbon that ¢ all over the hills; the tints and glimmerings 
fastened the small frill at her throat. C of color everywhere—in the golden-rod, that 

She reached the side gate at last, and here‘ flamed its yellow torches by the low stone 
the gardener met and informed her that a gen-¢ walls—in the barberries, that lighted crimson 
tleman had called to see Mr. and Mrs. Hum-? tapers, thick as stars, along the branches—in 
phreys, and when he learned they were‘ all things, small and great, the ripened year 
absent, had asked for her. ¢ dashed its bounty of color and beauty. And 

She wondered who it could be, going up the $ so, the small family in the grand house at 
walk, with her sunbonnet in her hand. A. Woodleaf passed most of its time out of doors, 
gentleman stood in the front hall, with his ; looking into the face of the year, lustrous and 
back towards her, gazing out of the window. ¢ inspired, like a dying saint’s, feeding the souls 
He turneg as she approached. Janet started ¢ of these people upon all the pomp and lustre 
and gazed. There stood Mr. Whitney, with ¢ that trailed before their eyes, and that so soon 
his pleasant eyes smiling down upon her. would have passed away forever. 

He came forward at once, offering his hand. And for Janet, her emotions seemed to run 
“The grapes and I have kept our promise,” he¢ riot, like the year’s colors. She was half- 
said. 6 frightened at the spirit that had entered into 

Janet sprang towards him, something of a5 and possessed her—a spirit of childish activity 
child still, for all her twenty-five years of wo-2 and enjoyment that she almost dreaded every 
manhood, and the pleased surprise of her face’ moment, whither it would carry her. It pene- 
said what her lips did—*‘ Oh, Mr. Whitney, I¢ trated her face, even, and smoothed out all 
am glad to welcome you to Woodleaf!” othe womanly curves and lines, and made it 

And as she said these words, the carriage of¢ seem like a little child’s, with eyes running 
Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys rolled up the frontS over with wistful gladness. She was no 
avenue, and a moment later, they had added longer the grave, quiet, self-possessed little 
their welcome to Janet’s. ‘ woman, that Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys mostly 

Mr. Whitney’s visit at Woodleaf was limited? knew. She was chasing through the grass, 
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and hiding in green hollows ; she was actually ¢ said, turning to his guest, ‘‘ you seem to know 
climbing the fences, and jumping among theSeverybody, or everybody does you; did you 
rocks with Maude, while Mr. and Mrs.¢ever come across a young lawyer, who calls 
Humphreys watched her with a pleased sur-° himself Robert Crandall ?” 
prise, or joined in with boyish and girlishS «He is among my few intimate friends.” 
abandon, for there was something infectious ine “I'm glad to hear that,” said the gentle- 
this mirth of Janet’s. Sman, while his wife leaned forwards, with a 
It brought back to Bryant Whitney—the little cry of interest, and Janet listened in a 

grave, wise, somewhat saddened man, the old ° silence that went no deeper than her face. 
relish and sparkle of his boyhood. It seemed‘ «Why are you glad of that, sir?” asked the 
to him that he could race and tumble about? guest. 

the fields, as he had done far-off in her child-S ‘Because he is soon to take to wife Miss 
hood with little Trot; and he used to watch‘ Wealthy Dana, our cousin, and something 
the small figure, with the white dress, and the? nearer than that.” 

little brown sun-hat, that had a pretty trick ofS ‘Is it possible? I shall take no ordinary 
falling on one side, with the sweet face, that? interest in Robert Crandall’s wife. Tell me 
now fairly sparkled underneath—watch it, and 2 something of her.” 

wonder. ‘“‘Ask Miss Janet,” interposed Mrs. Hum- 

But Janet was not always gay. That face? phreys. 

of hers wore oftenest the still gladness of the) That is it,” turning with a smile, on the 
year, and after a bright little romp with Mrs. ¢ young girl, who was still pulling the blades of 
Humphreys and Maude, she would fall into a) grass. ‘She is your best friend; you shall 
thoughtful silence, sitting down on some stone, speak her praises, Miss Janet.” 

or amid the grass, as the case might be, listen-¢ «You have left me nothing to say, for you 
ing to the qthers, and not speaking, unless S have comprehended all in that sentence—my 
called on, for an hour. § best friend.” 

Sometimes she would half rebuke herself for? The gentlemen thought so, evidently. Mrs. 

. these high spirits, as she did one.day, when Humphreys believed, however, that the words 
Mrs. Humphreys turned suddenly upon her, , admitted exposition and enlargement, for she 
after they had all been having a merry hour ? took up the subject, and devoted the next half 
or two gathering grapes, which the gentlemen hour to a description of Wealthy Dana, which 
had clambered up ‘among the vines to pluck, embraced her physical, mental and moral in- 
and thrown down on the grass, until it was» dividuality, in that picturesque, and laudatory 
covered over in a purple cloud. But Janet’s; fashion, for which Mrs. Humphreys was 
glee had an effervescent quality, which gave it > eminently fitted. 

the keener relish for others; and now she sat Certainly if the lady’s cousin had been pre- 
under the trees among the others, demure as a? sent, she must have held her hands before 
kitten that has had its play out, absently pull-Sher face for distressful shame at praise she 
ing up the spires of grass, and listening to¢ would have thought so utterly undeserved, for 








the talk, or her own thoughts. 
Mrs. Humphreys’s abrupt question regard- 
ing the nature of Janet’s thoughts had to wait 


~~ 


at the bottom of Wealthy Dana’s nature was 
a genuine humility, which grew upon her as 
her years did—as it does on all of us, who 


& moment for an answer; so did they all. — ‘Shave a true ideal, and seek after it. 


«J was thinking,” she said, ‘‘and the 
thought was a rebuke to me—that it was too 
late for my first childhood, too early for my 
second ; therefore, I had no right to the part 
of either.” 

** Yes, you have, you dear, conscientious 
little thing,”’ subjoined Mrs. Humphreys, very 
positively, fanning herself with her husband’s 
hat. ‘It’s just like you, for all the world, to 
have some scruples, even about your fun. I 
didn’t know that you had so much in you. 
What would our Wealthy say to see this new 
phaze of her dearest friend ?” 

“By the by, Whitney,” Mr. Humphreys 


And when the lady had finished, she began 
with all a woman’s eagerness to question Mr. 
Whitney respecting Robert Crandall. 

The gentleman’s opinion of his friend was 
given in a few short, terse sentences, in 
striking contrast with Mrs. Humphreys’s 
ornate, prodigal ones. 

‘* Robert Crandall has been my attorney for 
several years. Indeed, it was some legal 
business which first brought us in contact. I 
have absolute confidence in his honor and 
integrity. He has a fine intellect, and is 
brave, generous, and noble-hearted fellow. 

“He has altered—grown much since first 
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I knew him, in oll that makes true manhood. ‘that Janet had saved her friend from this © 
I believe any woman may fearlessly commit ‘union with the blackest of villains; Mr. Whit- 
the happiness of her life into his hands.” é ney was persuaded that this lady was Wealthy 
Janet had leaned forwards, with flushes in > Dana. 
her cheeks, listening to all this. It explained¢ His glance, as its light turned full on Janet, 
something, the mystery of which she had not )had something in it which she could not 
solved until now. In all that Wealthy had told (fathom. He had struck a vein of the truth, 
her of Robert Crandall, she had been conscious ow that was not sufficient to account for 
of some new element in the man, which she §Janet’s embarrassment at the name of Robert 
had never recognized in the youth. Kindly, ¢Crandall, and there was much—ah, how 
generous, atiractive he had always been; but )much!—behind this, that Bryant Whitney 
something higher than all these, something (could not probe. 
strong, steadfast, Christian-like, of which > The noon heats were over now, for even in 
Wealthy spoke, was not in the old Robert (October, these were almost oppressive. The 
Crandall of her acquaintance. golden light burnished the leaves of the great 
She understood what that meant now, and ‘ plum-tree, under which they all sat, “Like a 
that it was owing to the influen¢e, under God, ?company of gypsies,” as Mrs. Humphreys af- 
of this strong, true friend—this wise, tender, ‘ firmed ; only, ‘they all wanted the picturesque 
helpful Christian man, that Robert Crandall’s (costumes and attitudes ;” and now the lady 
character had changed, ripened—that his ° took a sudden fancy for a stroll through some 
views and purposes in life all occupied a dif- (quiet wood-paths, and out to the turnpike, 
ferent and higher plane. All of this was in which strung along its gray thread some beau- 


her thoughts when Mr. Whitney, suddenly ‘tiful passages of scenery. 
turning, met her eyes. ; Sometime during this afternoon it happened 


He had surprised her on several occasions §that Mr. Whitney and Janet lost themselves in 
by the acuteness with which he penetrated her (one of these little vagrant foot-paths among 
thoughts, and this time, his question came go )the woods. This was the first time they had 
near the truth, as to startle her out of all self- (been left alone together, and it only happened 
possession— now because that the others were busy search- 

“ Miss Strong, did you ever see this Robert s ing for sprays and sparks of colors in lichens 
Crandall ?”’ cand mosses, for Mrs. Humphreys’s aquarium, 

The flushes in her cheeks were flame. SheSwhich just now happened to be one of her 
eaught her breath, and managed to stammer (fancies. They walked on together through 
out, half coherently—*I am expecting—Weal- ‘the shadows, into which poured wherever it 
thy has promised I shall see him before a ‘found an aqueduct amid the trees, the mellow 
great while.” ; October light; they walked on, amid the still, 

Her embarrassment was apparent to all. ‘floating wood-balms, and the silence betwixt 
Mrs. Humphreys looked surprised a moment, ¢them grewtothespace of fiveminutes. The gen- 
and then her face cleared up, ‘and with a little Stleman broke it at last. «What is it?” he said. 
tripping laugh, she said—‘‘ Now, you ite Janet looked up, with startled eyes. They 
shy thing, you needn’t blush over the fact that >met his, full of kindly curiosity, a little 
you are to be Wealthy’s bridesmaid. She told ® sand; withal. 
me that the morning she left, and I agreed? ‘You have something to say to me?” he 
with her that place of honor belonged of right $ added. 

4o you, to whom she owes all the happiness of 2 ‘‘ Yes; but how did you suspect that?” 
her life.” “IT fancied so, and—perhaps grew a little 
Mrs. Humphreys could never keep secrets. impatient, waiting for the words.” 





They had a fatal tendency to slip out in mys-5 ‘‘I was trying to thank you for that gift you 


terious, half-clipped little sentences. This one 
certainly did not escape Mr. Whitney, and he 
had a way of putting this and that together, 
and getting marvellously near the truth. 

And by some subtle association of ideas, all 
that Mark Ritter had told him of some wealthy, 
beautiful and accomplished lady, whom Ralph 
Brainerd had well nigh persuaded into a sur- 
reptitious marriage, now recurred to him, and 


sent me by Mark Ritter. I have also tried 
several times with my pen; but the words I 
would speak always failed me; and I waited 
for you to come; andI cannot find them any 
better now.” 

“Do not search for them longer, my dear 
young lady. I think your silence would at 
times be more eloquent—therefore, more ac- 
ceptable to me than any words.” 
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There was no room for more, at any events 5 days, and would have preferred that all work 
as that moment the rest of the party emerged: and all study should wait on them; but Janet, 
from among the trees, flushed with a little) though it cost her a struggle, judged wiser, 
search for its lost members, while Mrs. She would not intermit all of Maude’s les- 
Humphreys went into raptures over the trea- 2 sons, or her own, and though she might lose 
sures which she had collected in the woods,‘ some precious pictures and phases of these 
and her husband looked at a little distance?days, she brought a keener relish into 
like a moving cloud of fire, and glow, and‘ what remained, and entered deeper into their 
bloom, so completely enveloped was he in spirit. 
flame of maple branches, in flickering lights of» So there were morning hours in which she 
scarlet berries, in plumes of nodding ferns, “taught and studied with her little pupil, spite 
and gray and purple grasses, while mottled » ofall Mrs. Humphreys’s protestations, while the 
vines and creepers, which threw out their’ rest had rides and sails; for Mr. Whitney had 
glittering tongues and wove tawny lengths all ; allowed his visit so narrow a margin, that it 
around him. 6 Was necessary to make the most of time. 
“Whew!” laughed Mr. Whitney, ‘you look? Janet was astonished to find each day that 
like the High-Priest of October, dressed for ‘ she knew him better than before, although there 
sacrificial rites ;” and he hastened to relieve ° was no great freedom of conversation betwixt 
him of a share of his burden. ‘ them. That he was anything more than her 
“It’s all my wife’s doings,” answered the“ friend, in some finer sense than the term ordi- 
gentleman, gladly yielding a part of his flaming - narily recognizes, and made this by some mutual 
robe to his companion. ‘These women will al-° sympathies and sorrows, never crossed her 
ways beguile us into making fools of ourselves.” ? thoughts. And it never entered the minds of 
“Ah, Guy ! you wont say that next winter!’’; either Mr. or Mrs. Humphreys, who were 
answered his wife, appropriating the wholesale’ keen enough in all such matters. Nevertheless, 
slander oa her sex, ‘when you see what a» Janet would have been quite amazed had she 
perpetual summer I shall make of the house.‘ known that she was several times the subject 
I shall varnish these leaves, and wreathe the>of long conversations, during the mornings, 
picture-frames, and dress the mantels—in‘ when the others were abroad, and she remained 
short, I'll have summer and bloom on the? quietly at home. 
walls, no matter what is outside, of storms and; Mrs. Humphreys was always ready to talk 
snows.” ¢ about anything, and there were several attrac- 
So, laden with their forest trophies, they ° tive themes for enlargement in Janet herself, 
walked home, as the day drooped towards: and in their first acquaintance. Mr. Whitney 
night, and the sunset swung open its gates of. listened with the same apparent interest that 
garnet, into a field of gold beyond. And just ¢ he did to all his lady hostess’s entertainment, 
as they reached another gate, more substantial, ; and she had no suspicion that this theme in 
being hewn of stone, Mrs. Humphreys drew up‘ his own mind quite absorbed all the others. 
close to her guest, and said, in a half-coaxing? Bryant Whitnéy came to know Janet a little 
undertone— S better, through Mrs. Humphreys; and yet, 
“I can’t help thinking, Mr. Whitney—and? how much better, after all, did he comprehend 
you must forgive me for saying it—that I wish 5 the real essence of this girl’s nature, than the 
you were carrying home these boughs for some‘ friend under whose roof she had dwelt for se 
lady to weave in color and bloom on your own’ many years! 
walls, too.” 6 “There is a something a litile quaint and 
He smiled down on her—that grave smile, ? mysterious about her to this day,” said Mrs. 
that was yet like a woman’s for sweetness, ° Humphreys, concluding some remarks on her 





“ Thank you, my dear friend!” he said. - ¢governess. ‘I’ve always fancied she was & 
But something in his heart answered—“ 1° genius, although I don’t know precisely in 
wish I had?” ¢ what direction.” 


Mrs. Humphreys had no thought of Janet» That Janet Strong had no such appreciation 
while she spoke. If Bryant Whitney had, he‘ of herself, was clearly proved by a little inci- 


kept his own couns 1. {dent which occurred that very evening. Mr. 
— $ Whitney had stepped to the drawing-room 
CHAPTER XXVIII. ¢ taple, in search of some book or pamphlet. 


Mrs. Humphreys desired to give herself,On one corner lay a square of thick paper, 
with utter abandon to the luxury of these< which he inadvertently brushed to the floor. 
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He picked it up, and lo! the other side held a g nature, or art, or religion, was just the one for 
sketch, executed with a fine and dainty touch. Sa man to take unto his home, into his life, to 
It was simply an old stone, half smothered 2 gladden and enrich it, hour by hour, day by 
in gray moss, with a tuft of brown bearded > day, not only with the sweet grace of her pres- 
grass nodding on one side. Over the other, ‘ence, but the power and beauty of her woman’s 
bare, and rough, and broken, was twined some 6 tenderness. 
wood-creeper—the fine veined leaves, tawny> And as he looked at Janet there came across 
and crimson, the twisted stem, and the red ‘him a thought that here stood the woman who 
glitter of the bunches of berries, where a small 2 might be the complement of himself, the one 
robin had alighted, with a dash of hot crimson Slittle woman, whom of all the world he felt 
at its throat, was life to its finest detail. You? that he should love to take and hold forever in 
may see its like by any country roadside, or in 2 his own home, there ‘‘to love and cherish 
any fringe of woods to-day. Sher.” But he only said in answer to her 
Mr. Whitney carried it to the window, and ¢ speech— 
scrutinized it in the waning light. While he > ‘It is probably best as it is;” and she pon- 
stood there, Janet suddenly entered the room: ‘dered these words, wondering whether they 


He turned and held it playfully before her. 2 meant little or much. 

“This is your work,” he said. S After awhile he said to her— 

Her swift deprecatory gesture acknowledged ¢ ‘I want this for my own. Will you give it 
it. 2to me?” holding the little painting before her. 


“*T thought I took it with me up stairs,”5 ‘Oh, it is not worth your taking, Mr. Whit- 
with a glance, half regret, half of shame, at the ?ney,” she said, but her face showed her grati- 
square of pasteboard. ‘ fication. 

“T find taste, skill, and loving observation, ‘‘ You will allow me to differ from you 
here, Miss Janet. You must have a gift in< there,” he said, and kept it. 
this direction !” 5 The last day of Mr. Whitney’s visit at Wood- 

“You think so?” It was evident that the ¢leaf came much sooner than anybody desired ; 
praise, which in this case must be sincere, ? but business imperatively summoned him off. 
surprised and pleased her. But the next mo-‘ This last day was like the others, with, if pos- 
ment she shook her head. ‘ No,” she said, ‘sible, more prodigality of color, more glory of 
somewhat mournfully, ‘I have no gift in any ?sunlight, more warmth and radiance every- 
direction. I used to fancy, sometimes, that IS where. It seemed as though the year had 
felt in me the trill of grand possibilities, that ¢ held back all her richest jewels to string them 
my nature would have its day of inflorescence. ‘along the thread of this week in October. 

But all that is past now. Ihave grown humble, $ They had projected a ride down among the 
seeing that I never shall incarnate in any ¢ 2 rocks, and along the beach for this afternoon, 
faint, imperfect form my ideals. Even that $ « keeping the best of the wine for the last of 
poor little picture fell so utterly below the ¢the feast,” as Mr. Humphreys told his guest. 
archetype in my thoughts, that I would not 2 But during the morning, a telegram from some 
choose but hide it. It is evident that nature‘ ‘friends of Mrs. Humphreys, who were to stop 
never made a genius of me,” blushing to find ¢ § for an hour at a depot four miles from Wood- 
that she had talked so long of herself. leaf, made it necessary to relinquish the pet 

What Janet said of herself was probably ara of the afternoon. 

true. She had no immortal gift of song, or; It would not do to disappoint the old friends 


- pen, or pallet within her. She was thoroughly > whom she had not met for years; but as Mrs. 


&@ woman, and you will not understand that 1° Humphreys was discussing the matter with 
mean these gifts make one less so, only Janet Sher husband, Mr. Whitney came to her relief. 
Strong was a type of a certain kind—would 5 He would carry Miss Strong over to the beach, 
God, they were more! a rarely intelligent,¢and the rest of the party would join them 
serene, well-lLalanced woman. S there on their return, which would admit time 

Nature had certainly, in her case, done‘ for a ramble among the rocks, and a view of 
much; but few women owe to their own un- >the tide coming in at sunset, which was to be 
sided efforts, what Janet Strong did to hers. ‘the crowning glory of the scene. Mrs, Hum- 
And looking at her, Bryant Whitney thought ¢ phreys seized this proposition eagerly, and so 
that sweet, fine, womanly nature of hers, with Sit happened that Janet and Mr. Whitney rode 
its deep enthusiasms, its responsive apprecia- 5 2 down to the beach alone, and nobody thought 
tions to all beauty and loveliness, whether of 2 anything about it. 
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Their road took them for several miles over‘ Whitney, ‘‘to eyes that bring with it the power 
the old turnpike, which stretched its silver; of seeing. Even its Creator said over it, in 
along the banks of the river, and coiled itself< that first fair morning of its birth, that it was 
up among the hills, and made a dashing gash ? good.” 
right through the green heart of the meadows. ‘‘But that was before man walked upon it, 
The earth, the very air seemed steeped in the?and He repented making him,” said Janet, 
dry, warm sunshine. Sweet scents urged » with something between a smile and a sigh. 
themselves along every breath of wind, ands «That is true; and we looking on the world 
then the masses of gorgeous color on every ( now, can never behold it, and not think of 
side; the year was pouring out all her hidden ‘ him who dwells here, and what shame and 
wealth on this her last high festival. ) glory are alike in that thought!” 

At last they turned among the pines, and‘ And after pausing silently a moment before 
here there was a change. The warm, moist? much that these words suggested, Janet con- 
breath of the sea dashed in their faces, ate at 
which penetrated the spicy flavor of the pines “I dread to think where these days stand, 

I think that half a dozen sentences would 2? and how soon they must go down with all their 
cover all our travellers said during this ride 35) joy and beauty, into the chill and darkness 
but the silence meant more than words in their2 beyond.” 
case. At last they came out from the pines’ Bryant Whitney looked at the sweet face 
on the open rocks. The carriage road ended < with his grave smile. 
here, and they alighted. At this point was a> ‘I have had just such thoughts in autumns 
picture to feed one’s eyes, and feast one’s‘ before, but I always consoled myself with re- 
memory for a lifetime. ¢ membering that the spring, with its glory of 

The beach lay at their feet like a vast ser- ¢ resurrection, lay beyond; but cone" that 
pent, drying its wet and glittering scales inc thought is not sufficient for me this year.” 
the sun, and slowly up it, step by step, cameS ‘Neither is it to me,” answered Janet, with 
the long, slow swell of the returning tide, the se flicker of trumpet leaves in her fingers. 
dark green line creeping each time a little> ‘* The winter looks so cold and dreary, that I 
farther up the curve of the beach. Beyond the 5 want to hold these days back, each one of 
water stretched a wall of dazzling pearl, until 2 which I expect will be the last.” 
the sky met it. Here and there some schoonerS ‘You have interpreted my own thought, 
made a cloud of silver fleece in the distance;¢ Miss Janet. For the first time in my life it 
and the long green swell at their feet knit seems to me that my home will be cheerless 
itself in places into a white tassel of foam, torn‘ and silent to me next winter, lacking some 
into shreds on the sands. ‘ 2 warmth and light which I cannot bring it.” 

They found a seat at last among the dry ¢ And as Bryant Whitney said this, a thought 
rocks, just inside the shadow of the pines, in a) struck Janet, that the Orchard needed one 
hollow of the granite, over which a trumpet‘ thing—some woman of fine, noble, tender 
vine had flung a crimson mesh of leaves, that¢ nature, to bring into it the gladness of her 
the wind, whenever it passed that way, caught‘ presence, the joy of her love. That was the 
and shook out into vivid flame. ¢ ¢ light and warmth which would make summer 

They sat down here for the space of an hour, : there, of the winter that was coming. And 
it may be, and beneath them the tide came in‘ ) how blessed such a woman would be, in the 
with its song of triumph to the shore; and > shelter of a home and heart like that of the 
beholding the pomp and majesty with which S noble, great-souled man who sat by her side. 
it rode up, as @ monarch to his throne, this¢ Janet did not of course speak her thought, 
man and woman found, for awhile, small place) but it gave a certain half tender softness to 
for words. the fair face that sat there, half drooped for- 

But these had their time too; with a long, ? ward beneath the gaze of Bryant Whitney. In 
indrawn breath Janet brought her gaze in from ¢ a moment he spoke again— 
the sea; the winds had stung lip and cheek? ‘Miss Janet, I have a secret to tell you— 
into a bloom singularly foreign to them. Sone which has never crossed my lips. Will 

“On days like this,” she said, ‘when the; you hear it ?” 
world is in such an ecstasy and inspiration of» ‘Oh, yes, very gladly,” a little surprised. 
beauty, it seems that I never want to leave it. § 8 ‘Within the last year, circumstances have 
Simple living is joy enough.” ° brought me, at intervals, and for a few brief 

“It is a beautiful world,” answered Bryant‘ seasons, into the society of a woman, whom 
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T hold in my thought as I never have ay ee and with a sort of dry sob her 
other. She is young as yourself, and I beliéve 2? words burst out— 
does not entertain the remotest suspicion that $ ** No—no, it cannot be. I must be dream- 
I hold her in any closer feeling than that of a ¢ ing. There is no such great good in store for 
friendship rendered somewhat peculiar by‘Sme. It would be more than I could bear. I 
mutual experiences. There has, indeed, been 2 should die of very joy! I, who have gone all 
nothing in my bearing towards her to indicate »through my life alone, with no arm to shelter, 
this—at least to a woman of her nature, how-¢no heart to love me; I, who all my life long 
, one who knew me more intimately might chave been grieving for a home like other girls, 
interpret it. Slike other women. Oh, poor heart, that has 

“J will not describe this woman to you. I Cached so long for somebody to care for it— 
have grown in her absence, rather than in her “somebody to lean on when tired and afraid, 
presence, to know all that she is, to feel all that wake up out of this wild, foolish dream.” 
she might be to me, taken into my home, ‘‘My darling! my darling!” said Bryant 
gathered into my heart, the one little woman Whitney, that strong heart of his shaken to its 
who would be the complement of myself, to 2centre, with keen pain and tenderness, ‘It is 
whom I could bring all the dreams of my boy-Sno dream. It-.is the truth, as before God. 
hood, all the riper tenderness and reverence of 2Come—unto my home, into my heart. You 
my manhood. shall never be alone again, my child.” 

“But for me, I could never court a woman? And she felt his sheltering arms close about 
with sweet phrases and pretty flatteries, asSher—felt his kisses on her cheeks. And at 
most of my sex do. I am simply a grave, ‘last he succeeded in making her believe him; 
plain, outspoken man, and yet I have grown of a in a wild storm of passionate sobs the 
late to wish that this woman could know what ‘truth entered her soul. It seemed to Janet 
Ihave told you, and wondering if you, of —— all the grief and loneliness, all the long 
the world, could help me in this thing?” misery of her life, were being wept away with 

Janet was certainly taken by surprise. If it ¢ those tears. 
had been any other man, she would at first ‘To think,”’ she sobbed, ‘‘that God had all 
had her little jests over the whole matter, but¢this good in store for me, and has at last 
Bryant Whitney always gave force and dignity > brought me here into such love, and blessing, 
to whatever he said; so, after a moment’s re- 2and happiness.” Her tears choked her then. 
flection, she answered gravely as he— ¢ And in that hour Bryant Whitney entered, 

“T am not certain that my counsel is wisest, $ as he had never done before, into the heart and 
but it seems to me, Mr. Whitney, that if she is gthe nature of woman; and ever after he held 
the sort of woman I believe she must be, that‘ both in new reverence and tenderness. And 
your best plan is to say to her, frankly, just ¢ when at last he said, with a humility that was 


what you have to me.” touching, ‘I was afraid, little Janet, that you 
‘That is your advice, my little friend?” could never love me,” she drew close up to 
“Yes, for what it is worth.” him and*leaned her wet cheek on his hand, 


“Then here and now I will take it.” Hecand said, with a smile that will light Bryant 
leaned down over her, and his heart throbbed > Whitney through all the years of his life— 
into his words: ‘‘ The woman of whom I have? ‘‘I have been struggling for months not to.” 
spoken—sits—by my side!” 2 She was calmed at last. She could sit there 

Had all the waves of the sea fled away be- Gon the rocks, and could have sat so forever, 


“fore her scared sight—had volleys of thunder 2 with the laugh of the tide slipping up between, 


rattled down from the blue sky over her head, Sas Bryant Whitney talked to her of the home 
Janet Strong could not have been more utterly othat should be in a little while; and she listened 
struck dumb. The absolute surprise was so5as in some marvellous dream, while he drew 
great, as to be a keeen pain for mind and ¢pictures of her gliding in and out of the rooms 
body. All color forsook her face, and she sat Sand up the wide staircases, and her sweet face 
staring in white, pitiful bewilderment at Bryant ‘shining at the head of his table, or at his feet _ 
Whitney. The man, too, was greatly shocked din the long winter evenings, with her little soft 
at the way she received his words. ie in his, while he read to her and the 

“Janet, Janet, do not answer me with a2storms rattled outside. And once while she 


- face like that,” he implored. listened—it was so characteristic of her—she 


She put up her hands, in kind of terror and¢ drew close to him and said— 
deprecation, and waved him back, while half ‘+ But it must not be altogether for ourselves, 
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Bryant. The disappointed, the lonely, the’ At last the sunset bloomed in the west, banks 
down-trodden, the weary, among men and Sof carbuncle and garnet streaked with gold, 
women, must come sometimes over our thres- far up the beach, laughed and exulted the 
hold, and find there for a little while the com-<flood-tide. A shout from the rocks below on 
fort and peace and dear delight of a home, and ¢ their right floated up to them. They answered 
go out again better and stronger, blessing God jit, and in a few moments Mr. and Mrs. Hum- 
and us for the rest.” Phreys scrambled up the rocks, having lost their 
His smile deepened on her with approval > way i in the last place, and in the first been de- 
beyond any words; but he did not tell her 2tained for nearly two hours at the depot by 
then, what she afterwards came to know, how Ssome accident on the train. 
many had gone out from the shelter of that( «What did you think had become of us?” 
roof having found rest, healing, salvation, for >cried Mrs. Humphreys. 
body and soul. $ The truth was, neither had once thought of 
And in her turn, Janet had a secret to tell their absence. And something in the faces of 
Bryant Whitney, which for the moment drove Sboth Mr. Whitney and Janet set Mr. and Mrs, 
the blood on his heart. She had been silent a ‘ Humphreys, and even Maude, to wonder- 
few moments, watching a flock of sea- gulls that } ing. 
made a swift shining curve near the shore and : Before they reached home, Mr. Humphreys 
then darted out to sea, while Bryant Whitney > 5 said, glancing at a tree— 
was content to read that sweet, joyous face of $ ‘The wind has changed. There is a chill in 
hers—his face now. Suddenly she brought the air. Our pleasant days are gone.” 
her gaze in from the waters to his, with some} Bryant Whitney’s glance met Janet’s. They 
startled thought in it. (could hear this now without one pang of regret. 
** What is it?” he asked. ‘The winter no longer wore any gloom or chill 
She mused a moment. ‘You remember the<to them, its face beamed out of the future 
little girl whom Robert Crandall knew when >warmer and brighter than any summer of 
he was at college, and whom—” Her words ¢ their lives. 


did not get outside of that. 2 That same evening Mr. Whitney told Mr. 
** How did you know anything about that, Cand Mrs. Humphreys what had transpired that 
Janet ?” ‘ afternoon among the rocks by the shore. 


She hid her face on his shoulder. ¢ on 

* J was that little girl, Bryant.” ¢ CHAPTER XXXIX. 

He lifted her face up in a swift amazement, ¢ Wealthy Dana had, as she said, ‘‘a virtue or 
his own was white. Sa weakness for surprises.” Janet's letter had 

«Child, child, you do not mean what you 2apprised her friend of all that Bryant Whit- 
say?” Smey’s visit had brought to her, and this was 

She was crying now. For a moment a flash ?reason enough, apart from others of perhaps a 
of fierce wrath swelled the soul of Bryant 5more strictly personal nature, to give that 
Whitney towards Robert Crandall. The wrong independent young lady an intense curiosity 
which he would have done to that sweet, guile- >to meet with him. 
less child, never came home to him as it did¢ One evening, just after dinner, after his 
now. But he remembered his friend's sore ereturn from Woodleaf, Bryant Whitney sat 
repentance; and Bryant Whitney remembered ‘ 2 alone i in his study, watching the red sheafs of 
too that as he had assured Robert Crandall of : ‘flame as they burst out among the birch logs, 
the greater forgiveness, he must not withhold § for the man had a quaint liking, among other 
the lesser. 5 little odd fancies of his, for a wood fire in the 

But as Janet sat there onthe rocks beside Sautumn. And as he sat there a young lady 
him in her sweet and noble womanhood, and (was announced, a stranger, who desired to 
he thought of all the snares which had beset >have a private interview with him. 
her innocent girlhood, and how she had carried ; *‘ Just invite her to walk in here,” answered 
it stainless among all the pitfalls of her youth, 2the gentleman to his domestic, fancying that 
his manhood did her new homage, and his soul {this must be some new appeal for charity of 
took a new covenant on itself—although that ?some sort, as the ear and the heart of the pro- 
was not needed—to guard her in all the years ) prietor of the ‘‘ Orchard” were ever open. * 
to come from every breath and wind of care‘ He was standing with his back to the fire « 
or grief as God should give him strength )when the young lady entered and threw aside 
to do. her veil, disclosing the fine oval features and 
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the luminous brown eyes which fairly probed . her from the house in her wild indignation and 
his face with their first glance. g anguish. 

The lady was evidently in considerable ex-; And Bryant Whitney listened to all this with 
citement. Indeed, she was as near losing her? what feelings my reader can fancy; and 
self-possession as one eo well-bred would be 5 , Wealthy, with all her natural reticence, did 
likely to do. ¢not mind not even when she broke down in 

“This is Mr. Whitney?” pausing a little in 2 the midst of her story and sobbed like a child. 
front of him, with a widening tinge in her$ ‘Oh, Mr. Whitney, you do not know half 


eheeks. , how good, how noble, she has proved herself 
“Yes; but you have me at advantage, 2 S in more than one crisis of her life,” said 
ma’am,” and he offered her a chair. 2 ‘ Wealtby, remembering Janet and Robert Cran- 


The lady acknowledged the courtesy, with-<dall, and thinking she only of all the werld 
out accepting it, by a little wave of the hand. 2 knew that. 

“Before I disclose myself,’’ she said, with S ‘Yes, I know, I know, my poor little dar- 
that smile of hers which many men and women‘ ling,” said Bryant Whitney, in a voice low 
had said it was worth going far to see, ‘I< from rapt tenderness, ‘and speaking half to 
must make sure that you are just the sort of 2 himself. 
man I take you to be—the man who will under- Wealthy looked up in a kind of wild dismay. 
stand and excuse me for this terrible breach of < Could it be that Janet had told Bryant Whitney 
all conventional forms in coming here thus to >all which they only of the whole world knew? 
see you without so much as a letter of intro- « “Yes,” he said, reaching over and taking 
duction.” ¢ her hand, “I know all that too, my dear young 

“So far, at least, you may make certain of 2 lady. 
me,” answered Bryant Whitney, with a plea-S A pang of shame bowed for the moment the 
sant twinkle in those gray eyes of his. 2 proud head of Wealthy Dana. Was not the 

She did not wait any longer. She put her? honor of Robert Crandall dearer to her than 
little soft, ungloved hand in his, in a way that“ life ? 
was very attractive. : ‘He has repented of all that in his heart,” 

“That is enough. A month ago I was Janet ° she murmured, humbly. 

Strong’s dearest friend, and now I am—Wealthy ¢ 2 “I knew that long before you could, and we 
Dana.” 2 have all forgiven him, absolutely and forever,” 

His face was welcome enough then without $ answered Bryant Whitney. 
his words, as he placed his left hand over thes It was midnight before his guest left the 
little one that lay in his right, although these‘ Orchard, and before she did she said, looking 
latter were not wanting. Sup at him with her beautiful eyes aflame 

So they sat down together in the library § through tears— 
before the fire that colored all the room with) ‘Iam satified. There is no other man in the 
its rich maroon glow, and they talked to eachs world but yourself to whom I could give her.” 
ether—this man and woman who had never Afterwards these two met frequently, for at 
seen each other before—as they could not to? ‘ this time, sorely against his will, Robert Cran- 
the friends whom they had known all their‘ dall was absent from the city on imperative 
lives. 3 business. 

The talk ¢oncentrated soon on one topic of: It was all settled that the marriage should 
vital interest. Wealthy, of course, had it ; transpire early in November, and Bryant Whit- 


. mostly to herself at first, but the way in which < ney, having waited long and late for the lady 


Bryant Whitney listened was more than most‘ of his love, was determined on installing her 
people’s speech. Wealthy held nothing back. < mistress of his home with the opening of the 
It was a sweet delight for the generous, grate- < c new year. 

ful girl to tell this man all that her friend had « Everything was ready and waiting for her 
done and suffered for her sake in the greatS at the Orchard,” he said, ‘“‘even to Mrs. 
crisis of her life. What a picture she drew of < Pryor; and the quiet little‘wedding, best suited 
it all—the long, lonely ride through the mid-*to the tastes of both, which was to transpire at 
night and the blinding storm, and the little‘ Woodleaf, needed no elaborate preparation or 
darkly wrapped figure coming up through the< parade of ceremony. 

snows in the twilight at Dayton, and how she ; Mr. Whitney and Wealthy gave Janet no 
had gone down and braved Ralph Brainerd tos peace, until at last she yielded to their solicita- 
his face, when his betrothed had almost driven ¢ tions and came down to the city, eayy in 
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December, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. ; As Wealthy saw her lover depart, she felici- 
Humphreys, who having overcome their first ‘tated herself on the fact that the family was 
reluctance.g@® the thought of parting with then and nobody would suspect his presence 
Janet, rejoiced unselfishly in her good fortune. ‘at the house that day. 

Then there was another imperative reason ‘ The first thing was to secure an interview 
for the visit. Simple as Janet’s bridal ward- >with Bryant Whitney. At considerable pains 
robe would be, it required some preparation, (Wealthy managed to do this, at the gentle- 
and Wealthy’s and Mrs. Humphreys’s taste }man’s office, early the following morning, and 
was indispensable on this occasion. laid bare her pretty little romantic scheme be- 

Two days after Janet’s arrival at Mr. Win- 2 fore him. 
chester’s, Robert Crandall madehis unexpected § The gentleman at first somewhat demurred, 
advent te the house, fairly overwhelming his ¢ fearing the effect of so startling a denouement 
betrothed, who had not in the least anticipated oon Janet; but Wealthy had the “sweet, per- 
his visit. suasive eloquence” of a woman, and at last she 

Luckily Janet was out riding with Mr. Shegied this man, half against his better 
Whitney that afternoon, so the denouement did (judgment, into active co-operation in the mat- 
not transpire at that time, but it could not now ¢ter, and the last details of the plot were ar- 
be delayed long, and was liable to occur ns Coneael before Wealthy left the office, in a 
any moment. Wealthy Dana resolved to take ¢state of gratification at the success of her ne- 
the matter into her own hands. Making her ‘gotiations. 
escape from the parlor after a two eorpnig ant It required the exercise of all her self- 
view with her betrothed, she paced up and command for that day to avoid arousing 
down the floor, for the space of fifteen minutes, ¢ Janet’s suspicions that something unusual was 
and during that time she projected the first ° on hand; but, greatly to Wealthy’s relief, the 
meeting of her lover and her friend, and after- evening came at last. 
wards arranged all the programme and ex- § Mr. and Mrs. Winchester had, with their 
ecuted the details with a skill and tact which Sown son and daughter, an engagement at the 
did her great credit. opera. Wealthy managed to have an excuse 

Robert Crandall had of course no intimation ‘for remaining at home that evening. The 
of all that had transpired in his absence; and ¢party had, however, hardly left the house, 
great was his surprise when Wealthy, on his ‘ when the gentlemen presented themselves. 
return, informed him that she had met his¢ Wealthy contrived to waylay the servant, 
friend Bryant Whitney, ‘‘that he had recently 2 who was going up to Janet’s room to announce 
ealled at Mr. Winchester’s to see a young lady, (the guests, and take the message herself— 
friend of the family, who was visiting it at ‘T learn, Natalie, that a gentleman accom- 
that time.” panies Mr. Whitney whom I met this summer 

There was nothing very surprising in this. 2among the mountains. It appears that your 
The young lawyer did not, to Wealthy’s great ‘ friend knew him also, and they have called 
relief, so much as inquire the name of the lady, (together. How prettily you are looking this 
but he was somewhat disappointed in finding > evening, my dear!” 
that she had anticipated him in presenting his ° “I am glad of it,” answered Janet, as she 
betrothed to Mr. Whitney, and very solicitous 2 would not perhaps have done to one who un- 
to know the impression which the friend he (derstood her less than her friend, and th 
honored and. loved above all other men, had (chief motive that made her “ gladness.” 

-made on her. Wealthy satisfied him on thie The first part of Wealthy’s speech, delivered 
point, and when she learned that Robert Cran- in tones of swift indifference, prevented her 
dall would not be able to see her again until 6 giving it a second thought, as she followed 
the following evening, she remarked, with ¢her friend Gown the winding stairs, absorbed im 
studied indifference, that she ‘believed Mr. Smatters of a more personal nature. by 
Whitney had made an appointment to call = She came into the parlor in her dress of 
the same time.” ° some fine dark-blue wool, while a crimson 

And here the gentleman unconsciously as- knot made a flash of color at her throat. She 
sisted the lady in carrying out her programme, Said not wear a single ornament, and the rich 
by informing her that he should see his friend ‘brown hair was combed away from her fore- 
during the following day, and they weeld 5 tod in just the way that she had worn it 
probably accompany each other to Mr. Win- >from a child; and Janet Strong had one of 
shester’s in the evening. (those faces that keep its youth long. 
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Ten years had rolled over it since that night ) which absorbed her lover’s attention for the 
when it first stood at Mrs. Kenneth’s door, in‘ next minute 
its girlish bloom, and blushed with shy sweet-¢ But the denouement could snot be long 
ness beneath Robert Crandall’s gaze, and‘delayed, although Wealthy began almost to 
looking at it now, with the glad brightness ¢ dread the strong life and excitement that must 
that made a glow finer than color all over it, , come with it, much as she had enjoyed the an- 
this face of hers did not look much older. Sticipation. Suddenly, Janet’s voice raised 
Wealthy had purposely made the lights dim, ¢ itself out of the low hum of talk which filled 
but her love of “in-door twilights” was well-‘ the stately parlors— 
known to ali her friends. ; “T have made an engagement for you to- 
Both of the gentlemen were engaged in ex- ? morrow, Wealthy.” 
emining some landscapes on the wall, and as’ «‘ You have ?—what sort of one, dear ?” 
the young ladies entered, both turned and ap-2 ‘Mr. Whitney invites us to go out to lunch 
proached them. at the ‘Orchard,’ and I have said you will go 
It happened that Bryant Whitney, who had¢ with me.” 








‘been beguiled somewhat against his own judg-2 Robert Crandall had leaned forwards to 


ment, into taking his part in the programme, ‘listen. There was a breathless intentness in 
advanced first. He experienced a little un-? his face. He turned it, in a moment, half 
easiness for fear of the effect of the denouement 5 bewildered towards his companion. ‘Surely 
on Janet’s nerves or feelings; still, he was¢I have heard that voice before, Wealthy. Who 
as keenly interested in the matter as Wealthy >is this young lady?” 
herself. Mr. Crandall was partially behind,{ The time had come now; concealment wag 
and Wealthy managed to keep him pretty no longer possible. Wealthy sprang up, deter- 
well in the shadow, while she introduced “« Mrs. § mined to carry out to the letter her part of the 
Humphreys’s friend,” in so low a tone that? programme, and touched with a shaking hand 
neither"party caught the name of the other. 5 the ‘‘ side burner,” and a strong light poured 
Janet's glance, indeed, merely grazed the over the room. 
gentleman, as she bowed in response to2 Janet started, blinked her eyes, and looked. 
Wealthy’s introduction, and Mr. Whitney im- ; Robert Crandall’s gaze and hers met in that 
mediately seated her on one of the ~auirg e Her quick glance of doubt, bewil- 
and established himself beside her, while Mr. )derment, went from one face to the other, and 
Crandall did the same thing with Wealthy, on‘ suddenly the truth broke onher. Her face was 
the other side of the room. every white, she half sprang from her seat; the 
So each couple fell into conversation, al- Sold terror of that last night, in which she 
though it cost Wealthy Dana an intense effort¢ had wrung her inmost soul in parting with 
to maintain her equanimity, with her heart at‘ Robert Crandall, came back on Janet, and she 
her throat. Janet was too much occupied with ¢ turned to Bryant Whitney with a look of ehild- 
her companion—Robert Crandall was with his, 2 like fright and appeal, which moved him deeply. 
to bestow a thought for the next five minates ) ‘Do not be afraid, my darling,” he said, 
on each other; but suddenly, at some speech 0 and the words calmed her, and in a moment 
of Mr. Whitney’s, Janet’s quick little laugh she stood there, still and reassured, to meet 
flickered out—the laugh that had some music ¢ Robert Crandall. 
in it that one once having heard and loved,? As for him, the recognition was not quite so 
would be likely never to forget afterwards. ‘sudden, for previous facts had less prepared him. 
. And Robert Crandall stopped suddenly in 2 for it, but he came forward with his gaze pierc- 


_ the midst of his talk, and glanced towards the ‘ing her face through, and suddenly cried out—- 


uple on the other lounge, and Wealthy saw‘ ‘Is this—am I dreaming—Janet Strong?” 


* little silvery chime of a laugh had reached ( «Yes, it is I, Robert,” faltered the girl: 
"some echo in his memory. Fee And, Robert, it is also that best friend to 


“My friend Whitney seems on very intimate 2 whom I owe all that you know—my Natalie!” 


_ terms with that young lady; I did not hear) said Wealthy. 
her name, Wealthy ?” 5 «« And more than that, Robert Crandall, it is 


“The heat is almost suffocating here,” ex-) the little girl, who within two months, God 
claimed the young lady, springing up sud- § willing, has promised to be my wife!” added 
denly, and going to the other side of the room ? Bryant Whitney’s voice, tender and solemn. 
to close the register, and returning a moment5 For the next half hour all which happened 
later, with some important matter in hand, (is beyond the reach of lip or pen—it will never 
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be known to any in this world, save those four,> But the talk soon slipped back to gravity 
and mayhap the listening angels! Of those< again. 
men and women, there was no dry eyeinthe2 ‘I thought, Whitney,” said the young law- 
room during this time. yer to his friend, ‘that I owed you, under 
Bat at last Robert Crandall had come to?God, whatsoever little good might be in me. 
understand it all, although it would take — But I take this gift from your hands, Janet,” 
to tell by what steps the result had been? and he drew his arm around Wealthy. “Ob, 
achieved, but he knew that Mrs. Kenneth’s$ how little could I dream through what paths 
little housemaid was now the gracious and¢ God would bring us to this hour!” 
accomplished woman before him—was the) ‘How little,” murmured Janet. 
affianced bride of his noblest and dearest‘ The evening was waxing late. They were 
friend, capable of adorning in all respects the 2 in no mood to meet the people who would soon 
high position to which he would exalt her; and — from the opera, light and gay. This 
was, moreover, the idolized companion of his 2 evening had touched on much that was vital to 
wife, the woman to whom she was bound by aSall of them. There was talk for the future, _ 
debt of such unutterable magnitude! Was it¢ but taat must wait until to-morrow at the 
singular that Robert Crandall could not keep>Orchard. But before they separated that 
his eyes off from Janet—that he watched everynight, they all knelt down together, while 
movement, listened to every word. Bryant Whitney gave praise and thanks to 
“It is Janet,” he said to himself, ‘‘ altered ¢ God, for the loving care which had been about 
and improved with years and cultivation, but all their lives, for the evil from which each 
my little sister, Janet Strong, still.” one had been delivered, and for the happiness 
And he took her little warm hands in his, S which had made each to feel and to say, that 
and in gratitude and joy tiat filled him with night, “It is enough, oh God!” 
unutterable humility, he said— And out of this hour, precious and blessed 
«Janet, for the wrong which once I was) in some sense, beyond any hour of their lives, 
tempted to do, I have gone sorrowing for years—< he made a new covenant for himself and those 
I have repented before God. Will yon forgive 2 who were with him, consecrating his service, 
me?” Chis fortune, his life, to God and to man, and 
“ Now and forever, Robert.” °praying that in all things he might seek to 
“IT have felt many times, Janet, that I would‘ know and do the will of Him whose he was, for 
be willing to die, if I could hear you say those? fime and eternity. 
words, and now God has answered me in aS And they rose up from the solemn consecra- 
way that I should not have dared to ask in my? tion of that prayer, while a peace, tender as 
prayers, nor hoped in my thoughts.” And here> brooding angels, seemed to hover about them; 
they cried together, he and Janet Strong, and ¢ they rose up, each man and woman feeling that 
not they only. from that hour in some deeper sense than ever 
When the first keen excitement was ont; S wales sabe world was changed to them, and 
there was a story to be told—that of en to the world. 





life from the day in which she left Mrs. Ken- +22 

neth’s. She took it up there, and carried it oe 7 

through to the time of her meeting with Snspiration—A Sonnet. 

Wealthy Dana, although Robert Crandall’s BY F. H. STAUFFER. 

eager questions constantly broke into the< tysprrarion! first cradled in the skies, 

thread of her narrative; and then Wealthy And shining earliest in the prophets’ eyes! 

superseded her, and finished it, save a con-< At thy magic touch the rough marble gleams 

cluding chapter, which was Bryant Whitney’s.) Into ecstatic shape and breathes and lives! 
‘« Bat,” he concluded, with a smile, ‘‘thiseven- (Tis thou who in the artist’s waking dreams 

ing’s drama is due-solely to Wealthy’s genius. The light of glory to the canvas gives! 


She conceived and executed the whole. I was‘ The poet, too, doth catch the sparkling glow, 


rather a witness, than abettor in the matter.” ¢A®4 strews with stars our darksome path below. 

“And I have kept the secret two months, 91” musi, thy gh eid a en ; 
Robert, and proved the old proverb that my A fpr seiy la hg oor — lpia 

k foul slander,” added ? nd common ; ings uncommon beauty wear, 

cox cannot kqep one, & , >» When beaming rays of thine are round them 
Wealthy, playfully. thrown. 

«I will never allow it to pass unchallenged ¢ The fire of Genius! The Light Divine! 
again,” subjoined Robert Crandall. That streameth down the frowning walls of Time! 
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° ° ¢ mood for that. And now, as to the ground of your 
Faith und Patience, Sse ia Goan segers 
S “ Convictions,” answered Mr. Wilkins, “are real 
“T have no faith in anything,” said a poor>things to a man. Impressions are one thing; 
doubter, who had trusted in human prudence, ; convictions another. The first are like images on 
and been disappointed; who had endeavored to‘a glass; the othérs like figures in a textile fabric. 
walk by the lumine of sslf-derived intelligence, ¢ The first are made in an instant of time, and often 
instead of by the light of divine truth, and so ‘pass as quickly; the latter are slowly wrought in 
lost his way in the world. He was fifty years old! - the loom of life, through daily experience and care- 
What a sad confession for a man thus far on the‘ ful thought. Herein lies the ground of my faith in 
journey of life! “No faith in anything.” - God—it is an inwronght conviction. First I bad 
“You have faith in God, Mr. Fanshaw,” replied § the child’s sweet faith transfused into my soul with 
the gentleman to whom the remark was made. ° a mother’s Jove, and unshadowed by a single doubt. 
“In God? Idon’t know Him.” And Mr. Fan- ‘ Then, on growing older, as I read the Bible, which 
shaw shook his head, in a bewildered sort of way. >I believe to be God’s Word, I saw that its precepts 
There was no levity in his manner. “ People talk ¢ were divine, and so the child’s faith was succeeded 
a great deal about God, and their knowledge of) by rational sight. Afterwards, as I floated off into 
Him,” he added, but not irreverently. “TI think ¢ the world, and met with storms that wrecked my 
there is often more of pious cant in all this than of) fondest hopes; with baffling winds and adverse 
living experience. You speak about faith in God. 2eurrents; with perils and disappointments, faith 
What is the ground of your faith ?” S wavered sometimes; and sometimes, when the 
“We have internal sight, as well as external (skies were dark and threatening, my mind gave 
sight.” porn to doubts. But, always after the storm passed, 
There was no response to this in Mr. Fanshaw’s 2 and the sun came cut again, have I found my 
face. vessel unharmed, with freight ready for shipment 
“ We can see with the mind, as well as with the 2of value far beyond what I had lost. I have 
“ thrown over, in stress of weather, to save myself 
from being engulfed, things that I had held to be 
very precious—thrown them over, weeping. But, 
after awhile, things more precious took their 
place—goodly pearle, found in a farther voyage, 


eyes. 
“Tow?” 
“An architect sees the building, in all its fine 
proportions, with the eyes of his mind, before it 
exists in epace visible to his bodily eyes.” 


tured. 


said Mr. Fanshaw, his countenance brightening a 
“ Always am I seeing the hand of Providence— 


little. 





“Tn part,” was replied. “That he can see the 
building in his mind, establishes the fact of internal ‘ 
sight.” 

“ Admitted ; and what then ?” ; 
“ Admitted, and we pass into a new world—the > 


world of epirit.” $ 
Mr. Fanshaw shook his head, and closed his lips 
tightly. 2 


“T don’t believe in spirits,” he answered. Q 
“You believe in your own spirit.” 
“T don’t know that I have any spirit.” S 
“You think and feel in a region distinct from 2 
the body,” said Mr. Wilkins. 5 
“T can’t say as to that.” ; 
“You can think of justice, of equity, of ¢ 
liberty ?” ¢ 
“Yes,” 5 


always proving the divine announcement, ‘ The 
very hairs of your head are numbered.’ Is there 
not ground for faith here? If the Word of God 
stand in agreement with reason and experience, 
shall I not have faith? If my dbnvictions are 
clear, to disbelieve is impossible.” 

“We started differently,” replied Mr. Fanshaw, 
almost mournfully. “That sweet faith of child- 
hood, to which you have referred, was never 
mine.” 

“ The faith of manhood is stronger, because it reste 
on reason and experience,” said Mr. Wilkins. 

“ With me, reason and experience give no faith 
in God, and no hope in the future. All before me 
is dark,” 

“Simply, because you do not use your reason 
aright, nor read your experiences correctly. If you 


“Oh! that is your meaning, friend == but for my loss, would not have been ven- 





“ As abstract sights; as things essential, and out Qwere to do this, light would fall upon your way. 
of the region of simple matter. The body doesn’t $ You said, a little while ago, that you had no faith 
think ; it is the soul.” Cin anything. You spoke without due reflection.” 

“Very well. For argument’s sake, let all this > « No; I meant just what I said. Is there sta~ 
be granted. I don’t wish tocavil. I am in no ‘bilityin anything? In what can I trust to-morrow? 

(287) 
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whom I loaned my money to-day, to help him in his 2 In poor lodgings they found a man far past the 
need, may fail me to-morrow, in my need. The eh of life. He was in feeble health, and for 
bank in which I hold stock may break—the ship dover two months had not been able to go out and 
in which I have an adventure, go down at sea. Sattend to business. His wife was dead, and his 
But why enumerate? I am sure of nothing.” children absent. Of all this Mr. Fanshaw had been 
“ Not even of the love of your child ?” told on the way. His surprise was real, when he 
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What is his state of mind ?” 


simply in nothing. My house may be in ruins, 
“You shall judge for yourself.” 


burnt to the ground, at daylight, The friend to 


A warm flush came into the face of Mr. Fanshaw. >saw, instead of a sad-looking, disappointed and 
He had one daughter, twelve years old. suffering person, a cheerful old man, whose face 
“Yes, I am sure of that. There is no room for ° melting over it. Conversation turned in the diree- 
doubt. She loves nie.” tion Mr. Wilkins desired it to take, and the question 
Wilkins. “Not in a house, which cannot be made$ “And pray, sir, how were you sustained amid 
wholly safe from fire; nor in a bank, which may 2 these losses, and trials, and sorrows?” 
sea—but in love! Are you afraid to have that answer. “Faith in God and the right, and pa- 
love tried? If you were sick or in mitra tience to wait.” 
be intensified ? wrong. The friend who robbed you of an estate 

“T think, Mr. Fanshaw,” continued his friend, 5 holds and enjoys it still; while you are in poverty. 
better things—by things real and substantial.” “Do you envy his enjoyment?” asked the old 

“ What is more real than a house, or a ship, or a 2? man. 

“Tmperishable love—incorruptible integrity— >an emphasis—“ No !” 
unflinching honor,” was replied. “T am happier than he is,” said the old man. 

“Do these exist?” Mr. Fanshaw looked in- ‘And as for his eating my children’s bread, that is 
oredulous. a mistake. His bread is bitter, but theirs is sweet.” 
exist. History, observation, experience, reason, 2him, and opening it, said—“ This is from my son 
all come to the proof. We doubt but in the face of Sin the West. He writes :—‘Dear Father—All is 
things than wealth, or worldly honors; than places In a month I am to be married, and it is all ar- 
or power? And is he not serenest and-happiest Sranged that dear Alice and I sball go East just to 
tions? You cannot shake such a man. You can- : nice and comfortable we will make you! And you 
not throw him down. Wealth may go, and friends Sap never leave us !’” 





“Dear Alice!” he murmured, {n a softer voice. > warmed up on their entrance, as if sunshine were 

“One thing in which to have faith,” said Mr. 2 soon came, naturally, from Mr. Fanshaw— 
fail; nor in a friendly promise; nor ina ship at‘ “Through faith and patience,” was the smiling 
would it grow dim, or perish? Nay, would it not> “But all has gone wrong with you, and kept 
“that you have not tested your faith by higher and ¢ He is eating your children’s bread.” 
bill of exchange ?”’ asked Mr. Fanshaw. Mr. Fanshaw shook his head, and answered with 

S 

“ We know that they exist. You know that they SHe reached for a letter that lay on a table near 
conviction. Are these not higher and nobler ogoing well with me. I enclose you fifty dollars. 
whose life rests on these as a house upon its founda- see you, and take you back home with us. How 
drop away like withering autumn leaves, but he 


stands fast, with the light of Heaven upon his 2tence, and his eyes filled with tears. 


The old man’s voice broke down on the last sen- 
But he soon 


brow. He has faith in virtue—he has trust in S recovered himself, saying— 


God—he knows that all will come out right in the 


“ Before I lost my property, this son was an 


end, and thatthe will be a wiser and a better man S idler, and in such danger that, through fear of his 
for the trial that tested his principles—for the being led astray, I was often in great distress of 


storms that toughened, but did not break the fibres 
of his soul.” 

“You lift me into a new region of thought,” said 
Mr. Fanshaw. “A dim light is breaking into my 
mind. I see things in a relation not perceived 
before.” hie 

“ Will you call with me on an old friend ?” asked 
Mr. Wilkins. 

“ Who?” 

“A poor man. Once rich.” 

“He might feel my visit as an intrusion.” 

“No.” 

“ What reduced him to poverty ?” 


“A friend, in whom he put unlimited faith, de- always armed, and on the watch. 


ceived and ruined him.” 
“Ah!” 
“ And he has never been able to recover himself.” 


mind. Necessity forced him inté useful employ- 

ent; and you see the result. I lost some money, 
but saved my son. Am I not richer in such love 
as he bears me to-day, than if, without his love, I 
possessed a million of dollars? Am I not happier? 
I knew it would all come out right. I had faith, 
and I tried to be patient. It is coming out right.” 

“ But the wrong that has been done,” said. Mr. 
Fanshaw. ‘The injustice that exists. Here is a 
scoundrel, a robber, in the peaceable enjoyment of 
your goods, while you are in want.” 

“We do not envy such peace as his. The robber 
has no peace. He never dwells in security; but is 
As for me, it 
has so turned out that I have never lacked for food 
and raiment.” 

“Still, there is the abstract wrong, the evil 
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triumphing over the good,” said Mr. Fanshaw. regard to him is, that the discipline may lead to 
“How do you reconcile that with your faith in < repentance and a better life.” 
Providence ?” “Your faith and patience,” said Mr. Fanshaw, 
“ What I see clearly, as to myself,” was replied, ¢ as he held the old man’s hand in parting, “ rebuke 
“ fully justifies the ways of God to man. AmI theSmy restless disbelief. I thank you for having 
gainer or the loser by misfortune? Clearly the ? opened to my mind a new region of thought—for 
gainer. That point admits of no argument. So, ) having made some things clear that have always 
what came to me in the guise of evil, I find to be? been dark. I am sure that our meeting to-day is 
good. God has not mocked my faith in Him. I 5 not a simple accident. I have been led here, and 
waited patiently until He revealed Himself in - for a good purpose.” 
tender mercy ; until the hand to which I clung in$ As Mr. Fanshaw and Mr. Wilkins left the poor 
the dark valley led me up to the sunny hills. No? man’s lodgings, the former said— — 
amount of worldly riches could give me the deepS «I knew the false wretch who ruined your friend.” 
satisfaction I now possess. As for the false friend? “Ah!” 
who robbed me, I leave him in the hands of the ¢ “Yes. And heisa miserable man. The fox is 
all-wise Disposer of events. He will not find, in > indeed tearing his vitals. I understand his case 
ill-gotten gain, a blessing. It will not make his¢now. He must make restitution. I know how to 
bed soft ; nor his food sweet to the taste., A justand dapproach him. This good, patient, trusting old 
righteous God will trouble his peace, and make ¢ man shall not suffer wrong to the end.” 
another’s possessions the burden of his life.” ‘‘ Does not all this open a new world of thought 
“ But that will not benefit you,” said Mr. Fan-?to your mind?” asked Mr. Wilkins. Does it not 
shaw. “His suffering will not make good your ‘show you that, amid all human wrong and disaster, 
loss.” 2 the hand of Providence moves in wise adjustment, 
“My loss is made good already. I have no ‘and ever out of evil educes good, ever though loss 
complaint against Providence. My compensation ? in some lower degree of life brings gain to a higher 
isa hundred fold. For dross I have gold. I and ¢ degree? Consider how, in an unpremeditated way, 
mine needed the discipline of misfortune, and it ‘you are brought into contact with a stranger, and 
came through the perfidy of a friend. That false - how his life and experience touching yours, give 
friend, selfish and grasping—seeing in money the Sout a spark that lights a candle in your soul to 
greatest good—was permitted to consummate his ; illumine chambers where scarcely a ray had shone 
evil design. That his evil will punish him, I am‘before; and this not alone for your benefit. It 
sure; and in the pain of his punishment, he may ¢ seems as if you were to be made an instrument of 
be led to reformation. If he continue to hide the ‘ good not only to the wronged, but to the wronger. 
stolen fox, it will tear his vitals. If he lets it go,, If you can effect regtitution in any degree, the 
he will scarcely venture upon a second theft. In > benefit will be mutual.” 
eiher event, the wrong he was permitted to do will “Ican and I will effect it,” replied Mr. Fanshaw. 
be turned into discipline; and my hardest wish in > And he did! T. 8. Ae 
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$ cTestless, sharp, and feeding her self-esteem con- 
Ars. Stlaxwell Drake 3) Hoss. Sstantly on the possession Wf those qualities, and 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. not dreaming of the hard, cold, barren nature 
S which yielded so poor a harvest of sympathy and 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. charity, of the things which are lovely and of good 

She was a hard, coarse woman. Alas! that there S repott. . 
should be many such in the world; andj alas! too,2 Mrs. Maxwell Drake had two children, a couple 
that these should be mothers, with little, tender, ¢ of little girls, who were singularly unlike herself in 
shy, sensitive children, whose lives must blossom ¢ person and character. Now you must not suppose 
in the dark, cold, chilling atmosphere of such a< that Mrs. Drake had no instinct of maternity within 
woman’s life. >her soul. When she heard for the first time the 
Of this sort was Mrs. Drake. A tender, warm, Sery of those baby voices, when she looked first into 
sympathetic heart never throbbed under that thin, > the sweet blue eyes that were so utterly unlike her 
sallow, cold, keen face of hers. A woman, too, she¢ own keen, black ones, some well-spring of tender- 
was of many valuable practical qualities ; she had eness opened in her nature whose waters would 

& great deal of executive power at the ends of her $ never grow dry. 

fingers; she madqout of the virtue of her idinens I think she would have died in defence of those 
almost a fault, by carrying it to excess—bustling, ‘ children of hers. There was no sacrifice of comfort 
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nor happiness that she would not have made for? and letting them always have their own way, and 
their sakes, had the occasion demanded it. But 2 giving them toys to break every time they want 
life’s not full of grand occasions, and there is many ¢ them ; I’ve learned that. So let me hear no more 
& woman who would watch through weary days and - 2 about it, for, as I said, you'll have no Christmas 
slow nights by the bedside of a sick or suffering? presents this year.” 

child, and who yet, after all, causes that child in 2 Their mother was inexorable—the children knew 
health to lead but a sorry life of it. For it is of? that; but as they turned away with a sadness and 
small things, of little daily cares and speeches and‘ disappointment on their young faces, which was 
tendernesezes, that life consists, and here Mrs. Max- ? pitiful to see, the elder girl stepped back, and, 
well Drake was fatally lacking. looking gravely on her mother, said— 

She took admirable care of the physical needs of? “Our teacher told us this afternoon, mamma, 
her children. Their food and their clothing evinced 5 that the gifts which parents bestow on their chil- 
always the notable, thrifty supervision: of their dren at Christmas were symbols of that one great 
mother ; but she lacked quick sympathies with their 5 ‘gift’ which God gave to all the world—to every 
childish feelings and wants; she could not enter > man and woman and little child within it; and. 
into their lives, their little sorrows and joys, their ? ‘that for Christ’s sake it was our duty to be glad, 
hopes and fears—in brief, she did not understand‘ and grateful, to give gifts, and make others happy 
her children ; and the mother who does not, seldom, ¢ on Christmas.” 
if ever makes a good one. ¢ For once Mrs. Drake had nothing to say. She 

Bright, active, pretty children these were, Elsie® moved uneasily in her chair. She could not deny 
and Agnes Drake; gentle and affectionate by< this truth, for she taught her children to believe in 
nature, of just that quality to feel most keenly the and reverence the Christian religion—nay, more, 
want of softness and tenderness in their mother.‘ S she professed to follow the steps of Him whose 
Their father got nearer to them; but he lacked © birth every Christmas honors. She could not rid 
force of character, was one of those sort of men who‘ ‘herself of this thought. The grave, grieved, half- 
want moral fibre, and who always find it easier to > Srebuking look of her child haunted her fur the rest 
let a principle go than stand by it with heart and - 5 of the day. 
soul to the death, so “for peace’s sake,” that great > ¢ She was, as I said, a woman self-opinionated, 
argument for all moral cowards, this man, like? inflexible, but for once her faith in her own senti- 
many another, allowed much in the family govern- ments was shaken. And that night, when she 
ment which his own moral instincts taught him was retired to rest, Mrs. Drake was far from comfort- 
unwise or evil to “take its own way.” 6 able. The face of her child followed ber even into 

Mrs. Maxwell Drake had her own opinions on/her dreams. She was not a woman who would 
every subject, and an unpleasant way of asserting“ readily acknowledge that she had been in the 
them. She did not know how to deny a request so, wrong. It was very difficult to comvince her of it. 
as to take the sting out of the refusal but she’ And it is extremely doubtfal whether Mrs. Drake 
always did this in a peremptory, authoritative, dis-‘ 2 would not have hardened her conscience, and not 
agreeable fashion. And so it happened one after- ¢ 5 yielded to its solicitations, if a blow, a ewift and 
noon that her two fair-haired, blue-eyed little girls 5 terrible one, had not struck suddenly down through 
burst in from school, with their faces full of some? her rocky nature to the very quick and core of her 
eager thought that made bloom in their cheeks. being. 

“Ob, mamma, the girls are all talking about’ It was a little past midnight, when, waking sud- 
their Christmas presents, and the pretty things‘ denly from her restless slumber, she saw a small 
they expect to have! You haven’t told us any- figure all in white standing at the head of the bed. 
thing about ours yet; but we shall bave them, ; “ What is that?” she asked, a good deal startled. 
sbant we?” » “It is I, mamma,” answered Elsie Drake 

Mrs. Drake sat in her little wicker rocking-chair ? “ Agnes is real sick; she groans and groans, and 
embroidering some pretty buff aprons for her girls. » complains of a terrible burning pain in her head, 

“T think,” she said, “ this fuss over Christwas is ’ jand she don't seem to understand when I talk te 
all nonsense. It’s a miserable plan to bring up‘ ¢ her.” 
children to expect presents every year—besides, it’s 6 All the fhother in the soul of Mrs. Maxwell Drake 
hard times now, and we’ve no money to waste ix that 5 was aroused by this statement. She burried out of 
way, as I said to your father when he talked about» bed and into the chamber of her children, and 
it. You'll get no Christmas preeents this year.” ¢ there she found the little girl moaning and tossing 

A shadow darkened over the bright faces, a little S upon her pillow, her pulse throbbing wildly, and a 
quiver stirred each red under-lip. Cdry, fierce heat parching her small limbs, and, 

“But, mamma, you let us have Christmas pre-S what was worse than all the rest, the child, when 
sents last year and the one before,” pleaded Elsie; ° she looked at her mother with a strange, wild 
who vas a year the younger of the little girls. S stare, did not know her. 

“That's nothing to do with this one, if I did.> There was no time to be lost. Mrs. Drake was 
Besides, it learned me a good lesson. There’s no certainly not the woman té do®it. Her husband 
use in indulging children with all sorte of notions,’ was out of town that night, but she dispatched » 
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domestic for the family physician. He came, ex-$ pity—“You shall have some Christmas presents, 
amined her gravely, and before he left Mrs. Drake 2 my poor, sick darling. Only get well, and you 
knew that Agnes, hor first-born child, lay in the 5 shall have the prettiest that money can buy !” 
grasp of that terrible scourge of little children—the > And the child would moan out—“ No, no, I can’t 
name that sends its shiver to the heart of every‘ find them in my stocking—mamma said we, 
mother—“ scarlet fever.” 2 shouldn’t have any.” 

For the next three days and nights, giving her. At last, with the Christmas morning, the end 
self no time for sleep or food, did Mrs. Drake hang 2 came for Agnes Drake. On that sweet face settled 
over the bedside of her suffering child, the pant pe the death shadow, ard the mother beheld 
tender, the most skilful of nurses. The mother in > it, and was still in her agony, too great for tears or 
her was evolved now by the sight of the pain and words. And as they watched about her, the blue 
danger in which her daughter lay; the moans and $ eyes of little Agnes Drake opened for the last time. 
the cries of that sick bed wrung the soul of Mra. “T am going to God, who gave us the great 
Drake. ‘Christmas Gift;’ I shall find Him there,” she said, 

Agnes never knew the pitying face which bent ¢ and—died. f 
over her day and night, but when the fever ran Perhaps it was just this that the soul of Mrs. 
high and fired her brain, she used to babble about ¢ Maxwell Drake needed. Perhaps a lesser would 
Christmas gifts, and the pretty presents the girls § not have softened and mellowed her natare as this 
were to find before it was light, in their stockings ; 2 great loss did. She never forgot, she never forgave, 
and then she would moan and sob pitifally because the denial she made to her child that last day 
her “mother had seid that she and Agnes would > when she pleaded for a Christmas gift—she never 
not get any.” will. But the rock was cleaved in twain, and 

And the cry would cut down to the core of the 2 thereafter she was a wiser, 2 humbler, and a better 
heart in Mrs. Maxwell Drake, and she would bend ¢ woman. 
over her child, saying, in an agony of remorse and j 





THE HOME CIRCLE. 


EDITED BY A LADY. 








Winter creeps on apace. He comes stealthily, s has knocked down all the little inoffensive, unwary 
and by a few bright days with suany skies, would? children in the -neighborhood, begins to look 
cheat us into the belief that he is not near. Weeks repentant now, while the little ones exult in their 
ego his heralds, Jack Frost and old blustering- hour of triumph. The young “ grunter,” who has 
Boreas, began the work of devastation. They‘ been for weeks separated from his envious com- 
nipped the buds, flowers and fruit, and scattered > panions, and fed on the choicest tit-bits, seems 
the leaves upon the earth. Q recently nervously apprehensive, and distrustfal of 

This morning we awoke with an ominous chill¢ human kindnesses; while in-doors, sundry pumpkin 
running through our bones, while the nasal wea-§ and apple pies, the wondrous secrets of which New 
ther-indicator was red to purple, and far below, England matrons know so well, tempt to trespass 
freezing point. In the sunshine under our window, § restless fingers, whose integrity may not be well 
two little urchins, on their way to school, stopped 2 established 
while an ugly blast passed by. Their faces wereS There will be a sober, staid assembly in the old 


_ buried up to the ears in red tippets; their fingers > meeting-house, and a little “ political license” in 


hidden from view in the frowzy locks which hung( the pulpit, on this day in the year. And though 
about their ears. , the war-clouds be dark and gloomy, yet we shall 

But what cares the Home Circle gow for et find always enough to be grateful for. And this 
whistling wind, the sharp frost, the a snow- year our hearts are full of Thanksgiving! Then/ 
aterm. The cosey fire is kindled upon the hearth, 2 will be the merry dinner: for two handred and 
the cheerful lamps are lighted, and we turn to the$ fifty years it has been an honored feast. And 
Home Magazine fur our evening entertainment. ¢ though there may be a silent tear for the “ vacant 

The present number will find any of its friends < S chair,” and the quiet sleeper among the far-off 
and patrons busy in preparations for, and happy in 5 hills of Virginia, still, there is enough of happiness 
anticipation of, the time-honored New England fes-¢ to illumine every face, and surround the board 
tival—Thanksgiving. ¢ with the hearty cheer which should mark@the 

There’s a pitiful outcry in the poultry yard,? yearly festival. In the evening will be gamea, 
which leads to shrewd suspicion of Frou. treat. ‘ riddles and stories, to which the Home Magasine 
ment somewhere. The old turkey-gobbler, who? would add its share. 
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Enigmas, Charades, &. ; 
ABOUT ENIGMAS. $ 


The earliest enigma on record is probably that 
propounded by Sampson, and which was so prema-¢ 
turely divulged by his wife. (Perhaps it was this < 
circumstance Crt mere rise to the unjust doubts as to ¢ 
the power of a lady to keep a secret.) The next< 
enigma of ancient date that occurs to us, is the famous ¢ 
one which we are told was put forth by the Sphinx, ¢ 
and solyed by (Edipus. It was in these terms: “ What < 
animal is that which goes on four legs in the morning, ¢ 
on two at noon, and on three in the evening?” The < 
answer was, “Man, who in infancy crawls on all fours, ¢ 
in his prime walks erectly, and in old - props him-¢ 
self with a staff.’ Cleobulus, one of the seven wise 
men of Greece, is said to have been the author of the, 
following riddle :—* There is a father with twelve sons; ¢ 
each son has thirty daughters, who are parti-colored, ¢ 
having one cheek white and the other black; who 
never see each other's faces, nor live above twenty- 


four hours.” An allegorical enigma of such con-¢ 
struction nary requires the skill of an Gédipus for < 
its solution. hat number of riddles, however, the 


ancients composed, but few have been handed down 
to us, so we must pass at once to those of more 
recent times. With regard to the different species of 
enigmatical compositions, some little confusion ap-. 
pears to exist, as the distinguishing names are fre- 
7 ae lied. It may not then be amiss to 

escribe the different forms of enigma in general 
use. The word Enigma is a comprehensive term, that 
may be applied to any riddie, of whatever nature it 
may be. A Charade is an enigma composed on a word 
that may be syllabically divided into other words, 0 
which are severally described as first, second and third, ? 
or fourth, as the case may be; while all together are 
ealled the whole. 


A Rebus is strictly a pictorial enigma; but this word 2. 


is now very frequently used to designate all those ir- 
regular forms of enigma that are supposed to require 
@ separate name. 

An Anagram consists of a word transposed into other 
words. A hk isg riddle formed on a similar 
plan, but on a larger scale. A Transposition is the 
same as an Ana Many distinguished writers, 
and even poets of eminence, have occasionally 
amused themselves with the composition of these 
trifles. 

Lord Byron’s celebrated enigma on the .etter H 
will be fresh in the recollection of our readers. > 
Cowper, Bernard, Barton, and Lord Macaulay, have > 
also contributed to our amusement in this way. 


The following is attributed to Lord M 


Cut off my head, I singular do act: 
Cut off my tail, I plural do appear; 
Cut off both head and tail—oh, dreadful fact! 
Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing there. 
What is my head cut off? a sounding sea. 
What is my tail cut off? a flowing river, 
Within whose mingling depths I fearless play, 
Parent of sweet sounds, though mute forever. 


$ 
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¢ 
CHARADES. ; 


I. 

My second contains my first, and my whole is th 
work of an insect. ‘ 
Il. 

My first is what I’d never wish my readers fair to be; 
An mn my next, of which you’ll find that there 
are three; 


My third you’ll see in many towns; ’tis dull, you'll 
say, Or ; 

My last m Erin you may meet, ’tis there a frequent 
sight. 


My whole’s an isle—it’s name now give, 
In it I'd never wish to live! 


Il 


M st I have. ‘taught at school 
® To inake from -@ puzzling rule; 
My* was a med, 
M iol loether fi ntl ies 
ou 
Will be'vompendious, ef ond short, 
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IV. 
My first’s in the meadows you surely will own, 
n the stream, too, that ripples along; 
My second’s an animal, scarcely full grown; 
My third a war’s implement strong. 
Unite these; my whole, twill clearly be shown, 
Is a riddle—not prose, nor yet song. 


V. 
NUMBERED CHARADES. 
My 6, 9, 5, 7, 8, 2, 5, is a powerful medicine; my 3, 9, 
8, is quiet; my, 5, 11, 3, 12, is a woman’s name; my 
8, 2, 4,1, is a meadow; my 3,7, 4, 5, is used for fuel; 
my 1, 7, 8, 12, a raised roof; and my whole is a fashion- 
able art. 

VI. 
My 3,4, 2, 5,is small talk; my 4, 2,1, is food for 
cattle; my 3, 2, 5, an animal; my 4, 2, 5, an article of 


4@> Answers to the foregoing will be given in our 
next. 





A BRIEF DIALOGUE. 


Mrs. A.—( Who holds in her and the November 
Home Magazine.) I’m sorry for that. 

Emity.—(Jre. A.’e daughter.) For what, mo- 
ther? & 

Mrs. A.—The price has been raised. 

Emity.—( Looking sober.) How much? 

Mrs. A.—From two dollars to two and a half a 


year. 

Emity.—Oh! is that all? (Her face brightening.) 

Mrs. A.—Fifty cents a year is a large advance. 

Eumy.—A large advance! Why mother! I¢ 
doesn’t amount to one cent a week. 

Mrs. A.—( Her voice dropping ite serious tone.) 
Oh! I didn’t calculate in that way. 

Emity.—Or to four cents a month! Why, there 
isn’t a member of our family who doesn’t spend as 
much almost every day for useless trifles ! 

Mrs. A.—0O no! Not every day. 

Emity.—Every week, then, mother. Now, there 
are seven of us. Say we spend, in all, twenty-eight 
cents a week in trifles. That would amount to 
over fourteen dollars a year! Why, for that sum 
we could have not only our favorite Home Maga- 
zine, but Godey’s, Harper’s, and the Atlantic be- 
sides! Let us cut down on the trifles, mother, and 
increase on the essentials. Of all our expenses, 


S nothing returns us so much real pleasure and profit 


for the money laid out as our subscription to the 
Home Magazine. Twelve times in the year it 
comes to us, and always with a fresher interest. 
You did ng think of giving it up, mother? 

Mrs. A.—Well, no, not just that. But— 

Em1ty.—But what, mother? 

Mrs. A.—The price of everything has gone up so. 

Emity.—A cent a week is not a very serious item 
in the advance of prices. 

Mrs. A.—(Smiling.) We wont discuss that any 
farther, Emily. I’m a little ashamed of the first 
impulse that stirred in my mind, when I saw that a 
slight increase had been made in the price of our 
Magazine; an increase of only twerity-five per 
cent., when paper and printing have advanced,.as 
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I see it stated, over one hundred per cent. We 
will continue the Home Magazine, of course. 
Emity.—I heard Mrs. Carter say she meant to 
have “Arthur” next year. 
Mrs. A.—Mrs. Arnold talked about subscribing 
the last time she came to horrow our Magazine. 
Eurty.—I’ll see them both to-day. For $6 we 


ean get three copies, and that will be just $2 each, 


the old price. 
Mrs. A.—Do, by all means, 
[The sequel is told in the following, received at 


the office of the Home Magazine :—“ Enclosed you ‘ 


will find $6 for three copies Home Magazine for 
1865. Send one to Mrs. I. Carter, one to Mrs. B. 
C. Arnold, and one, with premium plate, ‘The 
Infancy of Shakspeare,’ to yours truly, 
Emuity A——.”] 
TPE ‘ 
OUR WHATNOT. 

Since the war commenced, we have been amused 
with the constantly recurring “ matrimonial adver- 
tisements” of soldiers in the army. A friend writes 
us that the other day her cook, a full-blooded 
Afgigan, exhibited to her the “carte” of a very 
good-looking young soldier, with whom, she said, 
she had maintained for a year “correspondence 
with a view to matrimony,” 
had “appsinted a meeting” as soon as his regiment 


and with whom she 6 
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S returned, which was to be in the course of a month 

cor two. We have a fancy that,we should like from 
some convenient stand-poiat to “take observa- 
tions” on that meeting. 

“There,” said little four-year-old, as she laid 
“dolly” away in the cradle, “now I must go and 
write my compernishus.” 

We learn that Dickens the novelist has bought 
the famous “Great Bed of Ware,” to which refer- 
ence has been made by so many of the old poets. 

In Shakspeare’s play of “Twelfth Night, or 
What you Will,” Sir Toby Belch tells his friend, 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, to send a challenge to the 
young page:— 

“Go write it in a martial hand—be curst and 
Cbrief. It # no matter how witty, so it be eloquent 
>and fall of invention; taunt him with the license of 
ink. If thou thoust him some thrice it shall not be 
amiss; and as many lies as will lie in thy sheet of 
paper, although the sheet were big enough for the 
Red of Ware in England, set ’em down; go about 
it. Let there be gall enough in thy ink: though 
thou write with a goose-pen, no matter about 
it.” 

This old relic will accommodate forty persons, 
and was sold for five hufidred dollars. 





TOILET AND WORK TABLE. 


AO en ene 


SENORITA JACKET. 

A very useful garment, since it can be worn over 
the high bodice of a silk dress. It is made in rich 
taffetas in cashmere and in velvet, and trimmed in 
a variety of styles. It can be ed with hand- 
some gimp, in which jet beads are introduced, as 
represented in the above sketch. A black lace in- 
Vou. xx1v.—25 





>sertion, lined either with white or colored ribbon, 
and edged with guipure ruche, can also be used. 
Braiding is frequently employed upon this sort of 
jacket. Upon both black taffetas and cashmere, 
2the narrow cashmere braids are very fashionable, 
‘and produce excellent effect. But the handsomest 
<jackets are those which are embroidered. 
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FASHIONS. ° The latter dress was in the form of a redingote, 

Winter bonnets are expored in the show-rooms of ‘ plain upon the hips, with an embroidered band 
eur leading milliners. Very smal! drawn velvet bon- : carried straight up the front, the pockets embroid. 
nets are made, the most simple are in black velvet, ‘ ered and describing three points, and to each of the 
with a spray of flowers arranged at the side near the 2 points a tassel made of the three shades of violet 
ear; drawn terry velvet bonnets, principally in‘ was sewn. A circular cape was added to this dress; 
pink,-mauve and gray, are likewise very numerous. ? jt was short; an embroidered band was sewn round 
The curtain is a puffing of tulle, of the same colorSit and it was edged with a handsome chenille 





as the bonnet, and this is fastened down at equal ¢ fringe, made of the three shades of violet. It was | 


distances with small cross-cut straps of velvet. A , lined throughout with quilted violet silk. A hood 
similar puffing is placed as a coronet inside; tulle< was added to the circular. 
strings with narrow velvet strings above, are used > The redingote form is generally adopted for the 
for tying. This style of bonnet is only pretty in ¢ embroidered dresses; it is the most appropriate for 
light velvets ; if it is made in either gray or mauve, ) heavy materials, such as poplin, gros grain, satin, 
the bars of velvet which confine the tulle should be? and even velvet. The embroidery is usually worked 
violet with the. mauve, and sky-blue with the) in straight bands, which are sewn on to the dress, 
gray. In white and cerise it is also charming. $ Many velvet bonnets are made, but have not as 
There is a new style recently introdyced. It is > yet been sported. I spoke in a former letter of the 
in the form of a half-handkerchief, and is made of < drawn velvet ones, but a newer and prettier style 
quilted velvet—the lines of the quilting forming > has since been introduced. 
very small lozenges, which are slightly puffed in¢ We have seen a very pretty dress for a young 
the centre. In sky-blue velvet, with a-white> married lady.—A White Alpaca Dress, trimmed 
blonde crown, and a spray of blue velvet convolvu-¢ with black lace insertion, the sections of which are 
lus glittering with dewdrops at the side, this style > surrounded with loops of black velvet. A jacket 
has a particularly good effect. These quilted ¢ edged with loops of black velvet, pointed in ffent, 
yelvets can be purchased in the piece, therefore > and cut with basques at the back. The small side 
with a good shape, it is very easy to make bonnets< basques are cut separately, and afterwards joined 
ef this sort at home. S to the side pieces; the back is cut in one piece. A 
Embroidered dresses are very fashionable at the? white muslin chemisette, with embroidered muslin 
present moment, fine cashmeres especially, worked , collar and cuffs, is worn underneath the jacket. 
with silk of a darker shade. White beads intro- 2 The head-drees is composed of a wide guipure in- 
duced with the embroidery are much appreciated. ¢sertion, lined with pink silk, and edged with 
I have seen morning dresses of white cashmere? guipure. This is formed into loops and two square 
worked on the front breadth and round the skirt Slappets; there are small moss rosebuds underneath 
with fuchsias in purple chenille, cach pistil termi- the loops in front; a narrow pink ribbon commences 
nating with a white bead. Also a pearl-gray cash- >underneath the loops, is carried round each side 
mere embroidered with irises in three shades of of the head, and tied underneath the mass of hair 
violet chenille, and both had an admirable effect. ’at the back, the euds falling on to the shoulders. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ee nee een 


Tex American Conriict; a History of the Great Rebel-< Statesman—the friend of my country, because the 
ees in = bere ow Aaa - vane te S friend of mankind—this record of a nation’s strug- 
Yauses, Incidents, an sults; intended to exhibit > 
especially its Moral and Political Phases, with the s8le isd from darkness and bondage se light and 
Drift and Progress of American Opinion respecting ¢ liberty, is regardfully, gratefully inscribed by the 
Human Slavery from 1776 to the close of the War for > Auther.” 
the Union. By Horace Greeley. Illustrated by 2 The purpose of the work, as stated in the “ Pre- 
Portraits on Steel of Generals, Statesmen, and other \ liminary Egotiem,” is “so to arrange the material 
eminent men; Views of Places of Historic Interest; 2 facts, and so to embody the more essential doen- 
Eocene at Mente A: pablianed smante, or parts of documents, illustrating those 
by O. D. Case d Oo. Chicago: Geo. & C. W. Sherwood. = f2°t#, that the attentive, intelligent reader may 
Slearn from this work not only what were the Jead- 
cing incidents of our civil war, but its causes, in- 


1864. 

The above is the title of Mr. Greeley’s great work S citements, and the inevitable sequenee whereby 
en the Southern Rebellion, the first volume of ¢ ideas proved the germ of events.” Few men in 
which (648 pages, royal 8vo.) is just published. ¢ our country are as well fitted for a work of this 
A merited compliment is paid, in the dedicatory, kind as Mr. Greeley. The editor of one of the 
epistle, to one of the truest friends and ablest ad- 2 ablest daily papers on the continent, he has been 
vocates of our country’s cause in Europe—“ToSas familiar a8 any other man with the political 
John Bright, British Commoner and Christian ? history of the country for the last thirty years. 
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Perbaps it is not tov much to say that he has) Tse Suprressep Boox anovrt Stavery. Prepared for 
done as much as any other man during this? Publication in 1867. New York; Carleton. 
period in the work of moulding public opinion at) Out at last, and telling its own sad story. A 
the North, and giving it that healthy and manly book that makes you shiver as you read. 


. 3ielggane iy op. ee ee Watch anp Wart. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Les @ 
against political and moral ruin. Mr. Greeley Shepard. 


ie cleo o man of high moral pegs - ee ad Water 1s Damascus. By Rev. Daniel C. Eddy. New 
thinker, a cogent reasoner, and an interesting? yi... cpedon & Ob. 
and vigorous writer. Decided as a man can be in¢ 
his political opinions, he is nevertheless too honest, > Two good books for the young people, that are 
just, and !arge-hearted to misrepresent or knowingly Q rors me net their way into thousands of heme and 
eolor the opinions of his opponents. Add to this 5 *° st ateereecd 
a mind of rare candor, truthfulness, and courage, ? Agporr’s Works. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
trained by his profession to habits of careful relec- § “ Revolt of the Colonies.” This is the sixth 
tion and wise discrimination, and a heart that in- ¢ volume of the excellent “ American History” upon 
atinctively loves freedom and hates slavery, and youS which this author is now engaged. No writer per- 
have, briefly sketched, the author of the present work. » haps bas a clearer or more forcible and instructive 
Bringing these qualifications to the task of pre- ¢ way of relating story or adventure, especially fur 
paring a history of the Great Rebellion, Mr. Greeley ¢ the entertainment of the young, than Mr. Abbott, 
has produced, as might have been expected, a work and we take pl e ina ing, from the 
alike honorable to himself and his country—a work ? press of Sheldon & Co., besides the above volume, 
that will long remain a noble monument to his un-? another of the “ Florence Stories,” which will be a 
tiring industry, his enlightened patriotism, and his‘ welcome addition to the children’s libraries at 
sleepless devotion to the great cause of human pro- ? Christmas. It is entitled “ Florence’s Return.” 
and universal freedom. His book deserves to § 
‘ein every family, and to be read and studied by a ee Se 


every young man and young woman in our land.? A work of more than ordinary interest. It is 


It will open up to them the remoter and more § highly metaphysical in its character, and seems te 


recondite causes of the present war, show them the ¢ Possess ia itself that peculiar weird mephistophilean 
real questions involved, and inspire them with al bower with which the author hes clothed the’ hese 
of the tale. “‘ That strange thing men call love” 


dceper love of, freedom and a profounder gratitude ? - P . : 
that they belong to a nation whose sons have so$ 2°Velops singular phase in this book in those — 
freely shed their blood in the noble cause of good ? markable physical attractions and repulsions which 


government and constitutional liberty. It will /©*!s* ®° strongly in some natares, and to a greater 
strengthen their faith, not only in the final triumph 2 or less degree control the actions of all mankind. 
of the national cause in the present conflict, but in ¢ Finestpr Traveis. By James Russell Lowell. Boston: 
the worth and permanence of free institations, and) Ticknor & Co. 

the ultimate overthrow of whatever power shall, pyis is a series of racy sketches, entitled “ Cam- 
PAR Gok adie ta 4. cotgen s08 nites hee Daw Som ten 5 ee 
style, printed in large type and on excellent paper, ¢ ee ot cee seine meter come 
and is furnished with a complete analytical index, ? pened A Sls : ad 
which is very convenient for reference. Altogether, ¢ 

we regard it a moet valuable contribution to the » Crusoz’s Isuanp, Catirornta AND Wasnor. By J. Ross 
historical literature of our country and of this age.¢ Brown. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

We shall await with deep interest the appearance) (Containing an account of a visit to the well 
ef Vol. II., which we are not to expect, however, ? known isle in the Pacific rendered famous by De 





until after the close of the war. 5 Foe, with humorous sketches of adventure in Cali- 
Wax Fiowrrs. Boston: J. E. Tilton. ¢ fornia, and experiences in the mines. The whele 
An excellent hand-book for those interested in pis finely illustrated. 
this beautiful work. ey Hearts. By Miss Cummins. Boston: J. B. 
Mranzr anp Deaner. By Cuthbert Bede, B.A. New? Tiltond Oo. 
York: Carleton. e This new book has been highly spoken of by the 


The thousands who have enjoyed the laughter-° press, and pronounced by many reviewers superior 
exciting incidents of Verdant Green’s Career at ° to “The Lamplighter,” written by the same author 
Oxford, will welcome this new work from the pen some years since, We are unable, however, to re- 
of the great humorist. It is a love story, develop- ° cognize this superiority. The present work, though 
ing, in the most entertaining manner, the universal exceedingly entertaining, is highly sensational 
passion in its ridiculous and pathetic phases, and ? and not by any means equal to the earnest, simple 
accompanied by illustrations, which add not a little‘ story, which gained for this lady her wide reputa- 
to the interest of the book. tion. 
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The Next Number of the Home Magazine. « IR We are in want of a few numbers of the 
We shall begin the year [865 with a number rich > Home Magazine for January and February, 1863, 
in literary attractions. Among the articles to‘ Can any of our subscribers supply us? By mailing 
appear in the January number, we may mention a> to our address they will particularly oblige. 
New Year’s Story by Miss Townsend; “ True‘ , 
Riches,” a story by the talented author of “ Watch-2 @@> Mr. Arthur’s new story, to be commenced 
ing and Waiting;” “Chronicles of the Cloverside § next month, is entitled 
Family Wo. I,” by Paul Laurie. The opening > “NOT ANYTHING FOR PRACR.” 
chapters of Mr. Arthur’s New Serial. The com- 
mencement of a highly graphic series of ‘Campaign 2 
Sketches,” from the pen of an officer attached to the ¢ 


Signal Corps in the South-west. Besides a large 2 . at 7 me 
number of instructive and entertaining articles on 2 Publisher § Department, 








a variety of subjects. 2 (ili 
The leading feature of the Home Magazine will ¢ HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1865. 
continue to be the ercellence of its reading matter.) ‘The terms for 1865 are as follows:— 
It has a corps of writers unsurpassed by that of any $1 copy for one year, .......3 .. . $250 
other similar magazine. 3 copies ’ w med Fevee nee anes 6.00 
ee. F “ and one to getter-up of club, 10.00 
rey. “ and one to getter-up of club, 15.00 


THE NOVEMBER STEEL PLATE. ¢ The number of pages in the magazine will be in- 


A correspondent sends us the following, for which ‘ morse so as to give nearly a third more reading 

‘ » matter than it now contains, thus adding greatly to its 

we thank him :— S interest and value. i 

In addition to the st 
trations, two pages of 





el engraving, and other illus- 


“ After reading the last article in the Editors’ 2 sie, arranged for the piano- 





Department of the ‘Home Magazine’ fur November ¢ forte, will appear in every number. 
7 . : . S fe ce : se our subscribers fi » ye 365 
1864, I submit to you the following explanation :— We can promise our subscribers for the year 1865 » 


é S magazine of unusual interest. 
The steel engraving should have been lettered § lekcdinics 
» ° . “ae - . < 
‘ Louise,’ the Glee-Maiden in Sir Walter Scott’s2 Crvss ron next rean.—As heretofore, we urge upon 
= . > ; . ae frie ke up th ‘lubs early. The soone 
‘ , “ad scription 6 OUF frie nds to make up their clubs early. 1e sooner 
ped _— a +4 " ag {ON > the work is done, the easier it will be found. The first 
of ‘ Louise’ in the commencement of Chapter XI. of ¢ in the field must reap the best harvest. 
3 . s The PRE T i “lt he muiled aa a P 
that novel, corresponds with the female the artist ‘ B - 1 amersapt be ooo rs wit - ow : a an ata : 
pr ¢ . scriver ¢ "ub 1s ceived, and in advance o 1 
has represented. In the commencemeni of Chapter ¢ January number. Its receipt will be an acknowledg- 
. ° ° » > P the rer ani 
XII. the scene is described which the artist has $ ™ent of the remittance 
é ‘alain 
pictured. Cc. W.G.” ¢ We need not set forth the merits of the Home Maga- 
' 5, > Zine. Our subscribers know its character and quality— 
Another correspondent suggests that the plate < the good work it is doing and striving to do. We can- 
should have been lettered “ Jessica,” as -represent- > pam Set aeomres of the earnest ms poses J and sup- 
2 ‘ 5 oh re 9 >) port of all mght thinking men and women, in our 
ing the stene in the “‘ Merchant of Venice,” Act 2, ¢ efforts to widely increase the circulation of a periodical 
Scene 5, where Shylock calls his daughter and > —_ “— to < pure and true influences in every 
s P . S home where it finds admission. 
says:—“I am bid forth to supper, Jessica; there ¢ ; . / 
are my keys,” &c. But the male figure would? 4 New Senmat Srony By Qirss Townsexn—We are 
hardly be considered a representation of Shyluck. § pleased to announce that, after the conclusion of “ Nor 
¢ Axyriine ror Peace,” Mr. Arthur’s New Story, Muss 
¢ Virernta F. Townsenp will commence a New Serial, to 
“THE HOME CIRCLE.” Sbe compleied during 1865. Her story, “THe War 
‘ -. § Turoven,” has been so intensely interesting, that par 
We are able to introduce the new department this § subscribers will all be pleased to know that they are 
month as announced, though not in the variety or ) so soon to have another serial from her graceful pen. 
$ $ oo e P ? f 
to the extent we wish, owing to the crowded state 5 Our Premtum PLatr.—Our premium this year is a fine 
of the number. It is hoped all subscribers to the 2 @opy of a choice English print, entitled “The Infane 
‘ . i : e aah 2 is de. ¢ Of Shakspeare,” from a picture painted at Stratford- 
Magazine will feel a personal interest in this de Son-Avon.. It is a charming subject. 
partment, and send us games, puzzles, riddles, 2 ina, 
s ’ . P » size of the Home Magazine will be still 
te., for the general § , 49 The : ag 
anecdotes, children’s sayings, e c Mie g ¢ further increased beyond that of the January number, 
entertainment. All such contributors may be should there be a fall in the price of paper at any time 


assured of a hearty welcome to the “ Home Circle.” within the year, sufficient to warrant the addition of 
¢ more pages. 











JF We are again compelled, by the length of a Co subseribers who oa the procaine, eo 
s : : +, )can obtain it by remitting the difference between the 
our two serial stories, which are ong this ¢ club price paid by them and $2.50, the regular sub- 
month, to shorten our “Departments.” Wit the 2 scription price of the magazine. 
January number, we shall have space for a greater ¢ B- Godey’s Lady's Book and the Home Magasine 
variety of articles. 2 will be sent one year for $4.50. 
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